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What Investment Policy 
Under A War Economy? 


LTHOUGH most observers agree that a major war is unlikely in the near future, one 

result of the present crisis will undoubtedly be a stepping-up in expenditures for armament 
and foreign aid. With industrial production now around peak levels, these new demands may 
necessitate the institution of war-time priorities and allocations of raw materials and semi-finished . 
goods. The effects on various industries and groups of securities will not be uniform. Some com- 
panies will suffer while others will benefit. 


With a change in the economy looming ahead it is important that the investor take steps to 
adjust his investment program to the altered outlook and to keep abreast of each new develop- 
ment which may affect his holdings. This is not a time for hysteria but in view of the quickened 
tempo of international developments the investor should be prepared to revise his investment 
program to conform with changing conditions. 


SAFEGUARD YOUR CAPITAL AND INCOME 


If you are to protect your investment capi- 
tal you must be able to appraise accurately 
the effects of current and prospective develop- 
ments on every issue which you hold or plan 
to buy. You must be prepared to revise your 
portfolio by weeding out the issues facing 
dubious prospects, replacing them with others 
which are more favorably situated. 

You need expert guidance, however, to keep 
your investment capital employed in the most 


promising securities. It is in just such a situa- 
tion that Financial World Research Bureau can 
help you. With your portfolio under our super- 
vision, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to influence the value of your invest- 
ments are under constant scrutiny and that 
you will be advised promptly by direct personal 
letters of any changes which should be made 
to keep your holdings adjusted to the chang- 
ing investment outlook. 


PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS 


Devoting its full time to the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios, our or- 
ganization, which has been serving investors 
for more than 47 years, is ideally equipped to 
help you obtain far better investment results 
than would be possible without the benefit of 
experienced guidance. 


This is proved by the high rate of renewals 
year after year for our Personal Supervisory 
Service. Why not decide to join this group of 
satisfied clients and look forward to more 
satisfactory results in the future? Considering 
the benefits which you should derive, the fee is 
quite moderate. 





Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or better still send us 
a list of your holdings 
and let us explain how 
our Personalized Su- 


pervisory Service will 
point the way to better 
investment results. 














FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(1 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


(1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


[Income (0 Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


ul 


“4 DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 








On July 11th, 1950, a quarterly divi- 
dend of Seventy-five Cents per share 
in Canadian currency was declared 
on the no par value Shares of this 
Company payable September 5th, 
1950, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business August 11th, 1950. 


Montreal J. A. DULLEA, 














July 11th, 1950 Secretary 
a remnccveel 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


NOTICE OF SPECIAL MEETING 
OF STOCKHOLDERS 


To the Stockholders: 


Pursuant to call by the Board of Directors 
a special meeting of the stockholders of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation will be held at 
the principal office of the Company, No. 61 
Broadway, New York City, at 11:00 A.M. 
Eastern Daylight Time), on Monday, July 
1, 1950, to consider and e action upon 
recommendation of the Board of Directors 
that the common stock of the Company out- 
ae oy in the hands of the public be split 
on the basis of four shares for one and that 
the certificate of incorporation of the Com- 
pany be amended for this and related pur- 
poses; and to transact such other business as 
— properly come before the meeting. 
stockholders of record as of the close of 
business June 28, 1950, will be entitled to 
vote at such meeting. The transfer books will 


not be closed. 
W. C. KING, Secretary 
Dated, June 28, 1950. 











PUGET SOUND POWER 


& LIGHT COMPANY 
* 
Common Stock Dividend 
No. 28 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per share 
on Common Stock of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable August 15, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business July 21, 1950. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 
July 12, 1950 




















NATIONAL CONTAINER 
CORPORATION 


On July 18, 1950, a regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 15c per share was 
declared on the Common Stock of 
the National Container Corpora- 
tion, payable September 11, 1950 
to all stockholders of record 
August 15, 1950. 


HARRY GINSBERG 
Treasurer 
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To Our Suabscribers: 


RE: INCREASE IN PRICE OF FINANCIAL WORLD 





The price of FINANCIAL WORLD wil] soon be increased to 40 cents a copy, $20 
a year. But for a limited time we invite all readers, INCLUDING PRESENT 
SUBSCRIBERS (regardless of when their subscriptions expire), also all Non- 
Subscribers and Former Subscribers to ACCEPT THIS OPPORTUNITY TO SUB.- 
SCRIBE AT THE LOW PRICE—$18 FOR ONE YEAR, including FREE COPY of 


forthcoming Revised Annual Edition of our Invaluable $4.50 “STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH” Book. 





On January 1, 1950, our auditor reported FINANCIAL WoRLp’s production costs up 
50% above the 1945 figure and STILL RISING. In an incredibly short time our 
cost of getting new subscribers has more than doubled. If our subscription price 
had remained unchanged for the past five years and we had maintained our present 
high standard of quality, service, and value, we now would be operating at a loss! 
Inflationary pressures on the price level will be further increased by war and 
stepped-up prepartions for war. 


EXTRA ADVANTAGES OF SUBSCRIBING NOW 





Besides your $2 saving before the price advance! Besides the $4.50 saving 
on your FREE newly revised 1950 “Stock Factograph” Book! Besides the 
15% to 50% saving on your subscription cost as an income tax deduction!— 
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“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” BOOK BY MAILING COUPON BELOW NOW 
INSTEAD OF WAITING UNTIL YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. 


We Offer You a Limited Opportunity to Subscribe at $18 
Mail All Subscriptions at Present Low Rate, NOW -Before Sept. 1 
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What Market Action 
In Early War Stages? 


Stock market's first guesses are often wrong. During 


World War Il, its early fears for the future of many 


income-type civilian goods equities proved unfounded 


ar influences will continue to 

dominate the stock market for 
an indefinite future period. Even if 
our police action in Korea is brought 
to a successful conclusion sooner than 
now appears likely, and no similar 
outbreaks occur elsewhere—the most 
optimistic possible set of assumptions 
—our present effort will be costly in 
money, men and materials, and in the 
nature of things we can have no defi- 
nite assurance that there will be no 
further acts of aggression in the fu- 
ture. At the worst, we may be faced 
with an all-out war. Both these possi- 
bilities involve the threat of Govern- 
ment controls and higher taxes. 

At the outbreak of the last war in 
1939, recognition of the potential ad- 
verse effects of these influences soon 
put a stop to the rally of September and 
October and brought about a long de- 
cline which was not ended until 1942. 
But this was succeeded by a major 
and almost uninterrupted bull market 
Which carried the Standard & Poor’s 
416-stock composite index above the 
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levels of late August 1939 as early as 
March 1943, and eventually (in 
1946) bettered these levels by 78 per 
cent. 

Analyzing the timing involved, it is 
obvious that the market was governed 
almost entirely by future expectations 
rather than by current actuali- 
ties. Controls were nowhere near as 
burdensome during 1940 and 1941 as 
they became later, and the top EPT 
rates specified in the 1940 and 1941 
Revenue Acts were 50 and 60 per 
cent ; they rose to 90 per cent in 1942- 
43 and 95 per cent in 1944. What 
actually happened was that the aver- 
age investor envisioned a virtual dis- 
appearance of earning power for 
many industries as a result of the 
controls and taxes in effect in 1940 
and 1941; when no such result ap- 
peared he disregarded the much more 
restrictive provisions which appeared 
later, concentrating his attention on 
assumed postwar prosperity despite 
the fact that the war news during the 
early stages of the bull market was so 


bad as to indicate that this happy con- 
dition would be postponed for several 
years or more. 

Similarly, the Korean outbreak was 
the signal for a storm of selling based 
on apprehension over possible future 
controls and tax increases. But even 
assuming that these will be imposed 
in fairly drastic form, the anticipation 
may be worse than the actuality. If 
this proves to be the case, as it did 
last time, we need not expect a pro- 
tracted decline. Once the nature of 
the controls and the method of calcu- 
lating EPT exemptions have been 
learned, the market can start separat- 
ing the sheep from the goats. Some 
industrial groups would be hard hit, 
but others would suffer very little. 


Hardest Hit 


The most severe industrial casualty 
during the last war was the gold min- 
ing group, whose operations were 
completely suspended and which ob- 
viously could not convert to war 
work. At the 1942 low, shares in 
this field had lost almost 60 per cent 
of their August 1939 market value 
as measured by the Standard & 
Poor’s index, and even at the bull 
market peak in 1946 they were less 
than one per cent above this prewar 
level. This represented an extreme 
condition, however. Finance compa- 
nies suffered a very substantial loss 
of earning power, which continued 
until after the war had ended, but 
their shares recouped earlier losses 
(amounting by December 1941 to 
over 56 per cent of August 1939 
values) by April 1945 and showed a 
gain of 28 per cent over 1939 levels 
in 1946. Makers of non-alcoholic 
beverages were handicapped by the 
sugar shortage, and their equities lost 
over half of their market value be- 
tween August 1939 and April 1942, 
but recovered this lost ground com- 
pletely by July 1943 and eventually 
(1946) rose to a point 75 per cent 
above the pre-war price. 

For practically all other non-war 
industries, the market reversed its ini- 
tial unfavorable verdict much sooner 
and much more radically than in the 
cases cited. Retailers, for instance, 
were considered a war casualty, but 
the S&P index of retail stock prices, 
after falling from 96.5 at the end of 
August 1939 to 55.6 in April 1942, 


Please turn to page 26 
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Five Unlisted Utility Issues 


These over-the-counter stocks appear attractive for 


varying investment purposes. Issues warrant careful 


consideration of buyers interested in utility. shares 


large segment of the investment 

public seldom enters the over- 
the-counter market, preferring to 
purchase only those issues listed on 
an organized securities exchange. 
While several strong arguments can 
be put forth in favor of such a pol- 
icy, the objection that selection of 
purchases solely from listed issues 
sharply restricts an investor’s choice 
of securities cannot be overthrown 
by any logical reasoning. By con- 
fining portfolio candidates to listed 
stocks and bonds, the buyer may 
choose an issue which for his pur- 
pose is inferior to an unlisted security 
merely because the issue is traded on 
a national exchange. 


Discrimination Counts 


Many good quality equities are 
traded in the over-the-counter market. 
Discriminating investors can obtain 
shares of sound companies with ex- 
cellent earnings and dividends rec- 
ords. Corporations showing marked 
growth trends, and enterprises with 
proven histories of consistent -profit- 
making ability, can be purchased. 

The accompanying table lists five 
utilities prominent in over-the-coun- 
ter market. Quality ranges from 
medium grade to very good, and 
yields are attractive. For additional 
background, thumb-nail sketches of 
the individual corporations follow. 


Boston Edison serves the city of 
Boston and its environs. Population 
of the area aggregated 1,382,021 in 
1945. Growth of the region is neg- 
ligible and marked advances in the 
company’s sales cannot be expected. 
Management, recognizing the corpo- 
ration’s limited growth possibilities, 
is constantly striving to increase the 
efficiency of plant and property in 
order to widen profit margins. Net 
property additions for the five years 
1945-1949 totaled approximately 
$45.7 million and executives have 
budgeted expenditures of $73 million 
for the next five years. 
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Capitalization is conservative, 
common stock and surplus represent- 
ing more than half of company’s cap- 
ital structure. Dividends have never 
fallen below $2 per share annually 
in the past 20 years and payments 
have been made without interruption 
since 1897. The equity is attractive 
for income seeking investors. 


Connecticut Light & Power also 
has compiled a fine performance 
record. Supplying gas, electricity and 
water throughout the state, Connecti- 
cut Light & Power provides utility 
service to a wide variety of custom- 
ers. Growth of the corporation has 
been excellent in view of the operat- 
ing territory. Sales aggregated 1,332 
million kwh. in 1949 as against 459 
million kwh. in 1931. Earnings have 
shown a gradual rise over the long 
term, and dividends have been paid 
regularly since 1922 at least. A min- 
imum of $2.40 has been distributed 
each year since 1933. 

It has been proposed that the com- 
pany split its stock four-for-one, a 
move which will bring the good grade 
equity down into a price range easily 
attainable even by small investors. 
Shareholders will vote on the split- 
up August 8, if prior permission is 
granted by the Connecticut Public 
Utilities Commission. 


Northern Indiana Public Serv- 
ice emerged from the Middle West 


Corp. holding company system ap- 


proximately four years ago. Thus 
it is still somewhat of a newcomer to 
the investment world. A medium 
grade equity, the common stock has 
attraction for income. Approximately 
60 per cent of sales come from elec- 
tricity with the balance mainly from 
gas. The area served is highly in- 
dustrialized and a large portion of 
energy requirements are purchased. 

The company plans to increase its 
generating capacity appreciably and 
has a three year construction program 
under way. Cost of new construction 
is estimated at $58 million. Savings 
expected from the new plants should 
boost earnings, although additional 
financing will hold down the rise in 
net. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric fur- 
nishes retail electric service to 226 
communities and wholesale electric 
service to 15 communities in Okla- 
homa and western Arkansas. Operat- 
ing in a growing area, the company 
has established a long history of con- 
sistently profitable operations. Stock- 
holders have received some dividends 
each year since 1908 and revenues 
have show a steady uptrend since 
1933. Expected further increases in 
demand have prompted the company 
to plan additional expansion with an 
outlay of $37 million called for in the 
years 1950-1952. The common equity 
has merit for income and possible 
long term appreciation owing to the 
attractive outlook for the company. 


Southwestern Public Service has 
shown phenomenal growth in the 
past eight years. Electric operating 
revenues for the year ended August 
31, 1949 were more than double the 
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Selected Over-the-Counter Electric Utilities 


7-Revenues— -———Earned Per Share——, +Cur- 
(Millions) —Annual—, -——Interim—, -Dividends— Recent rent 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 *1950 Price Yield 
Boston Edison. $65.4 $64.0 $2.90 $2.91 a$0.94a$0.99 $2.80 $2.10 43 6.5% 
Connecticut 
Light & Power 38.5 39.8 3.43 3.73 b1.88 b1.91 3.25 2.50 58 5.6 
North’n Indiana . 
Pub. Service. 43.1 44.9 2.18 2.23 0.93 0.94 1.20 0.70 18 78 
Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric 22.5 24.2 3.68 3.57 a0.86 a0.97 2.40 1.87% 396.4 
Southwestern 
Public Service e14.7 e16.6 e2.63 e2.73 £1.78 £1.75 2.05 1.65 SS 7s 





*Declared or paid to July 19. t—Based on current indicated rates of payment. a—Three months 


ended March 31. 
August 30. f—Eight months ended April 30. 





b—Five months ended May 31. 


c—Four months ended April 30. e—Year ended 
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Charles P. Cushing 


War Would Bring Industrial Shifts 












First pinch on economy obviously would be felt in 


automobiles and other steel-made goods—but effects 


could extend into plastics, textiles, building, etc. 


ere the Government, in any 
war, becomes industry’s first 
customer, buying and consuming a 
larger share of the nation’s out- 
put, civilian goods become scarcer 
and higher-priced. Remembering the 
shortages of World War II, consum- 
ers have been rushing to place orders 
with automobile dealers, not even 
waiting for the new model 1951 cars; 
housewives have been scooping up all 
the sugar in sight and buying has 
even become more pronounced in tex- 
tiles. Rumors of forthcoming short- 
ages here and there—some of them 
set on foot by retail salesmen—have 
been going the rounds. 


Scare Buying 


While some of this scare buying 
(of sugar, for example) has no logical 
basis because of existing large stocks 
and potential resources, a shortage of 
steel is already manifest. Although 
the steel industry’s productive capac- 
ity is 25 per cent higher than the 
1939 potential, and although output 
during the second quarter was at the 
record rate of 100 million tons per 
year with furnaces operating at full 
capacity, sheet steel is being doled out 
sparingly even to big customers. The 
grey market has again appeared in 
steel for the automobile industry 
which produced ‘so many vehicles in 
June (approximately 852,000, a new 
record) that it was forced to draw on 
its steel stockpiles. Operating in July 
at a somewhat lower rate due to labor 
troubles in supplier plants and few- 
er working days, the automobile mak- 
ers will try to build up stockpiles, but 
it is hardly to be expected that they 
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can turn out cars fast enough to meet 
the demand of customers who are 
afraid that the Government will soon 
be allocating materials and freezing 
dealer inventories. 

Recent Government orders include 
$24 million for Reo trucks, $22.3 





Rising Costs Force 
Increase in Price of 
Financial World 


With production costs up 
50% in the last five years 
and still rising, the price of 
FINANCIAL WORLD must 
be increased to 40 cents a 
copy, $20 a year, effective 
September |, 1950. 


Orders mailed before that 
date will be accepted at the 
present low price of $18 for 
one year (or $10 for six 
months) including copy of our 
newly revised 1950 "Stock 
Factograph" Book (retail price 
alone $4.50) to be off the 
press late in August. 


This affords ALL subscribers 
the opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of the $18 rate for 
one more year, whether their 
subscriptions expire this month 
or later. The offer is open 
also to non-subscribers. 


LOUIS GUENTHER, 


Publisher 











million for Willys Jeeps, nearly $24 
million for Studebaker trucks, and 
$11 million for International Har- 
vester trucks for Army use. Definite 
action on other contingent orders al- 
ready placed, with new and urgent 
orders going to additional manufac- 
turers, would of course result 
in a tight civilian market for 
trucks, and automobile short- 
ages would grow worse owing 
to diversion of quantities of steel into 
essential war work. New freight car 
building and grain storage bin pro- 
grams, now being discussed, would 
also call for more steel. 

The present steel shortage (sheet 
steel in particular) extends in all di- 
rections, from raw materials to fin- 
ished goods. Russian shipments of 
vitally essential manganese have been 
shut off since 1948 and domestic out- 
put is not up to full requirements. 
Russia also has refused to ship us 
chrome. Supplies of tin for tin plate 
(of which the canning industry is the 
chief user) are likewise imported, 
mostly from the Far East, the last 
war shutting off about 85 per cent of 
U. S. requirements. Since tin is one 
of the most essential war commodi- 
ties, speculative prices have been 
soaring. 


Conversion Begins 


These facts explain the rush to ob- 
tain durable goods, the manufacture 
of which consumes basic raw mate- 
rials essential to war production. In 
the field of television, the Govern- 
ment has been diverting vital parts 
and components from civilian manu- 
facture which possibly might cause a 
shortage of receivers early next fall. 
Army Signal Corps contracts recent- 
ly awarded component manufacturers 
totaled more than $36 million. There 
is the further possibility that durable 
goods plants may be converted to the 
manufacture of munitions. 

Accelerated wartime preparation 
would have a mixed effect on the 
building industry. While demand for 
housing and other structures may be 
stimulated by the threat of possible 
material shortages, many potential 
purchasers of homes will defer buy- 
ing until their wartime status is as- 
sured. New credit restrictions on GI 

Please turn to page 23 





Investing in Du Pont 


At A Wide Discount 


By purchasing Chistiana Securities, investors can 
participate in the growth of du Pont at a substantial 


saving. Yield of 6.1 per cent is quite attractive 


arly in 1915, executives of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours organized 
Christiana Securities to acquire a 
block of du Pont stock. Through 
acquisitions and rights, Christiana 
has become a major, if not the larg- 
est, owner of du Pont common stock. 
As of December 31, 1949, Christiana 
held some 12.2 million shares of 
du Pont, approximately 27 per cent 
of the company’s common shares. 
Family control of Christiana has 
continued from the time of incorpora- 
tion to the present date. The board 
of directors and officers of Christiana 
comprises members of the du Pont 
family who also serve on the board of 
directors of du Pont. 


Broader Interest 


Thus, it is obvious that Christiana 
is in strong hands. No formal offer- 
ing of Christiana has ever been made, 
but shares were placed on sale in the 
over-the-counter market in 1934 and 
have been traded regularly since that 
time. Interest in the issue has grad- 
ually broadened. Institutions and 
large investors have found the equity 
an attractive medium for participating 
in the chemical industry through the 
indirect purchase of du Pont. Hold- 
ers of moderate sized portfolios also 
have discovered that Christiana fer- 
mits investment in du Pont at a sub- 
stantial discount, resulting in consid- 
erably higher yields from Christiana 
than from a comparable dollar com- 
mitment in du Pont. 

The accompanying table indicates 
the net assets available to each share 
of Christiana. The statistical break- 
down reveals that in addition to more 
than $5,500 of du Pont, per share of 
Christiana, the company also has 
other issues and cash aggregating ap- 
proximately $62 per share. General 
Motors is the largest of these minor 
holdings, Christiana’s investment in 
GM totaling some 85,000 shares. 
6 





Christiana's Asset Value 


Per Share 

Assets: 

81.328 shs. du Pont (68)...... $5,530.30 
0.568 shs. Gen’l Motors (79). 44.87 
0.048 shs. Wilm. Trust (124) 5.95 
0.050 shs. News-J’n’] (167).. 8.35 

ME fi vec or eswnen 2.54 

TN ti ig ial he $5,592.01 
Less 

Current Lisbs. ......... 2.41 

ee eee y 100.00 

Net assets per share.......... $5.489.60 





_ Note: Values are at market for quoted securi- 
ties; others are at estimated worth. Cash and 
liabilities stated as of December 31, 1949. 





Other assets consist of 7,216 shares 
of Wilmington Trust and the wholly- 
owned News-Journal which publishes 
two daily papers in Wilmington, Del- 
aware, plus a varying amount of cash. 

Although the current book value of 
Christiana is $5,490 per share, the 
issue is quoted 4,150 bid-—4,225 
asked in over-the-counter market. 
This substantial spread between net 


asset value and market price (ap- 
proximately 23 per cent) places 
Christiana in a very attractive posi- 
tion. 

Buyers of Christiana obtain an in- 
terest in 81% shares of du Pont for 
$4,200 as against less than 62 shares 
if the same sum were used in a direct 
purchase of du Pont on the Stock 
Exchange. Viewing the discount 
from another angle, buyers can ac- 
quire du Pont at $50.90 a share 
through the purchase of Christiana, as 
against a recent market price of $68 
per share. 

The discount which prevails also 
results in an appreciably higher yield 
for Christiana. At 68, du Pont pro- 
vides a return of only five per cent 
based on its latest 85-cent quarterly 
dividend. In contrast, Christiana af- 
fords a yield of 6.1 per cent on cur- 
rent quarterly payments of $64 per 
share. 

The discrepancy in yield between 
du Pont and Christiana arises from 
the fact that Christiana pays out all 
or practically all of its annual divi- 
dend income while at the same time 
selling at appreciably less than its 
book value. In 1949, Christiana 
earned $258.63 per share and dis- 
tributed $258.60 per share to stock- 
holders. In 1948, earnings amounted 
to $182.72 per share and stockhold- 
ers received $182.70; while in 1947, 
net equaled $148.56 and dividends 
amounted to $148.60. 

Operating expenses of Christiana 












Crosley’s Little Giant 


Designed to pull a plow or for a quick trip to town, the FarmOroad is now in 

production by Crosley Motors, Inc. Weighing 1,100 pounds with 26.5 horsepower 

engine and with 63-inch wheelbase, the vehicle can do the work of a light tractor 
and provide transportation, too. Basic price is approximately $800. 
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are negligible. Under present tax 
laws, only 15 per cent of the income 
Christiana receives as dividends is 
subject to tax. Last year, taxes 
amounting to six per cent of net in- 
come were equivalent to $16.05 per 
share. Expenses of the corporation 


were nominal, equaling only 18 cents 
per share. 

For the investor wishing to make 
a commitment in the chemical indus- 
try, Christiana common stock has sev- 
eral attractive features. Its yield is 
high, and its quality excellent. Be- 





cause of the institutional and du Pont 
interest in the concern, the stock is in 
strong hands and should not be vul- 
nerable to sharp price swings despite 
its high price. As a device for pur- 
chasing du Pont at a substantial dis- 
count, Christiana has much merit. 


12 Commodity Issues in Good Position 


War situation may bring controls, but inflationary 
potential would build up—an important factor in 


the longer range outlook for companies of this type 


he border conflict in Korea may 

not develop into a curtain raiser 
for another world war, but it has 
brought American industry to realiza- 
tion of the fact that the national 
economy has been forced to shift 
abruptly from a peacetime footing to 
one of, at the least, preparedness for 
the worst lest we be caught napping 
as in December of 1941. 

As the country hastens its military 
expansion, production of many peace- 
time items of civilian usage will be 
automatically held down by difficul- 
ties in obtaining raw or semi-finished 
materials. Even without Government 
control over distribution, preference 
naturally will be accorded by produc- 
ers of critical materials to the needs 
of manufacturers of products essential 
to the strengthening of the military 
arm in Korea as well as to expansion 
of the entire military establishment. 


Initial Steps 


Immediate imposition of Govern- 
ment controls, however, does not ap- 
pear likely, notwithstanding the 
President’s request that Congress 
pass legislation authorizing the Gov- 
ernment (meaning Mr. Truman) to 
establish priorities and allocate mate- 
rials as necessary to promote the na- 
tional security, to limit the usage of 
non-essential materials and to requisi- 
tion “excessive” inventories. Con- 
gress does not appear to be in the 
mood to go very far with the request 
for stand-by powers for the President 
short of the outbreak of full-scale war 
involving us and other major powers. 
In the meantime, Mr. Truman may 
be expected to go as far as he can 
under existing legislation. His first 
step in this direction was to curb 
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loans for public housing by lopping 
$600 million from the $1.25 billion 
authorization for mortgage insurance, 
which will have the effect of cutting 
down new building starts and will 
make more materials available for the 
military program, but will not affect 
existing commitments. 

Free of controls, however, further 
advances in the general price level 
are to be expected, along with more 
inflation—though rising prices of 
themselves are not evidences of infla- 
tionary growth. Already the princi- 
pal commodities have responded vig- 
orously to the threat of eventual all- 
out war carried by the Korean situa- 
tion, although stocks representing 
companies which stand to increase 
profits as a result of another whirl of 
the inflation spiral have suffered mar- 
ketwise along with equities which 
clearly would be affected adversely by 
any further progress along the road 
to war. 

Broadly speaking, the designation 


“commodity issue” applies to shares 
of companies which carry large inven- 
tories of raw materials, and whose 
profit margins would naturally be 
widened by increased prices for their 
finished products. Common stocks 
of extractive companies such as the 
oils, natural gas and mining concerns, 
thoroughly integrated steels units 
which have their own ore, coal and 
other raw resources, and paper mak- 
ers owning their own timberlands 
and processing their own pulp, are 
representative inflation hedge issues. 
Not all commodity company shares 
are inflation hedges. Cotton spinners, 
grain processors, sugar refiners and 
others, although carrying large in- 
ventories of raw materials, hedge 
their position in the futures contract 
markets and thus are little affected by 
price changes. 

Some of the extractive companies 
are particularly well fortified by own- 
ership of developed reserves or avail- 
able underground assets that are am- 
ple for many years of future refining 
or processing requirements. They 
are affected only by possible increases 
in the actual cost of extraction, and 


have a decided advantage over com- 
Please turn to page 27 


Commodity Stocks With Inflation Hedge Characteristics 


-——— Earned Per Share——_—, 


-—Annual—, _ -— Interim — -——Dividends——, Recent 

1948 1949 1949 1950 Since 1949 *1950 Price Yield 
Bethlehem Steel....... $9.36 $9.68 a$3.29a$2.50 1939 $2.40 $1.35 39 7.7% 
Champion Paper...... b8.70 ¢7.55 < ee: Dee ae wee @ G3 
Continental Oil....... 11.24 7.48 a2.29 a1.69 1934 400 200 72 5.6 
Diamond Match....... 2.62 2.35 a0.91 al1.17 1882 2.00 0.75 37 5.4 
Freeport Sulphur...... 5.42 7.38 1.55 al1.58 1927 4.00 2.50 58 8.6 
International Nickel... 2.55 2.08 0.84 a0.54 1934 e2.00 e080 29 69 
International Salt...... 7.31 6.93 et «ee RD OOP“ Oaee Se GS 
‘Kennecott Copper..... 8.67 4.45 al.50 al.54 1934 4.00 1.75 58 69 
Lehigh Portland Cem.. 5.96 6.67 £6.13 £6.73 1936 2.50 1.50 40 62 
Panhandle East’n P. L. 2.35 2.54 a0.66 20.95 1937 1.62%1.50 38 5.3 
Schenley Industries.... h8.20 h6.73 m3.84 _m5.67 i941 2.00 1.50 35 5.7 
Wesson Oil & Snow...h16.37 h3.02. _p1.29 p4.07. 1927 140 1.05 28 5. 





*Declared or paid to July 19. a—-Three months ended March 31. b—Eleven months ended March 


31. c—Year ended March 31. 


e—Canadian funds. 


f{—Twelve months ended March 31. g—Four 


months ended April 30. h—Year ended August 31. m—Nine months ended May 31. p—Nine months. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Atlantic City Electric C+ 

This medium grade utility issue 
has average appeal for a 6% yield; 
recent price, 20. (Pays $1.20 yr.) 
Completion of the new Delaware 
Memorial Bridge, linking southern 
New Jersey with Wilmington, Del., 
is expected by mid-1951 and should 
result in further growth of the com- 
pany’s territory. About one-third of 
New Jersey is served. Revenues from 
resort cities (including Atlantic City) 
comprised 37 per cent of the 1949 
total and non-resort, 63 per cent; by 
1955, management predicts that the 
division will be 30 per cent and 70 
per cent, respectively. An above-av- 
erage proportion of the company’s 
business is with residential customers 
(43 per cent) while industrial busi- 
ness accounts for only 18 per cent. 
Earnings for 1950 are estimated at 
$1.62 a share compared with $1.55 
realized in 1949, 


Carpenter Steel B 

The shares (now 42) represent an 
above-average specialty steel issue. 
Directors have declared a 10 per cent 
stock dividend and $1 extra along 
with the regular 50-cent quarterly 
payment ; in 1949, only 50 cents extra 
was paid at the end of the year. Earn- 
ings in the June 30, 1950 fiscal year 
are believed to compare favorably 
with the $5.58 a share netted in the 
1949 fiscal period. Price increases 
put into effect last January on tool 
steel (which accounts for about a 
third of sales) and ball bearing steel 
are being reflected in the current 
earnings showing. 


Clark Equipment B 

Shares constitute a business cycle 
issue; current price, 25. (Pd. $1 thus 
far in 1950; pd. 1949, $2.) The drop 
in first quarter earnings can be traced 
to the coal and Chrysler strikes and 
moving and “shakedown” costs of 


the company’s new $5 million plant. 


Earnings turned sharply upward in 
the June quarter and it is expected 
that the high level of current opera- 
tions will hold up through the end of 
the year. Present indications are that 
full year 1950 earnings will be some- 
what better than the $4.86 reported 
for 1949. About one-half of dollar 
sales is derived from industrial trucks 
while most of the remainder comes 
from axles and other parts sold to 
bus, truck and farm tractor manufac- 
turers. 


Container Corporation B 

Now around 43, stock qualifies as 
a “businessman’s investment.” (Pd. 
or declared $2.25 thus far in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $4.) Company has devel- 
oped a new Canband paperboard con- 
tainer for sale to merchandisers of 
canned items. Breweries are favor- 
ably inclined to the idea of packaging 
six beer cans at one time for easy 
take-home sales. Company has had 
considerable success with cartons for 
those wishing to freeze their own 
fruits and vegetables in home freezers. 
First half dollar sales ran about 16 
per cent ahead of the $55.3 million 
volume of the first six months of last 
year. (Also FW, Sept. 7.) 


Doehler-Jarvis C+ 

One of the better situations in the 
cyclical auto parts field ; current price, 
27. (Pays 50c qu. plus 50c extra in 
1949.) Company is the nation’s larg- 
est maker of die castings and finish- 
ings, accounting for an estimated one- 
half of sales in this field. About half 
of its volume is derived from automo- 
tive industry customers, and the bal- 
ance from manufacturers of house- 
hold appliances, electrical equipment 
and building and plumbing hardware. 
The company collaborated with Kais- 
er-Frazer last year in producing 
aluminum automobile door panels 
with a 13-ton die—the largest alum- 
inum die casting ever produced. Cap- 





Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


italization is simple, with no debt or 
preferred ahead of the 1,067,642 out- 
standing common shares. 


Eagle-Picher C+ 
Stock is speculative and occupies 
only average position; recent price 17. 
(Pd. 60c thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$1.80.) Over the past nine years 
company has spent $16.5 million on 
expansion, increasing its plants from 
12 to the present total of 37. Around 
$300,000 will be spent this year to im- 
prove the mechanization of its mines. 
At present the business is “mainly 
manufacturing rather than mining, 
with the former division accounting 
for 72 per cent of 1949 sales and the 
latter 28 per cent. Earnings in the 
initial quarter of 1950 declined to 
15 cents per share from $1.74 per 
share a year ago but some recovery 
was staged in the May quarter and 
half-year profits may attain 85 cents 
per share. (Also FW, Feb. 15.) 


Fairbanks, Morse B 
Product diversification is improv- 
ing the position of the stock, al- 
though it still must be regarded as 
semi-speculative; recent price, 41. 
(Pd. or declared $1.50 thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, $2.50.) With sales 
running about 25 per cent ahead of 
last year’s, company expects to show 
considerable earnings improvement. 
All seven of its divisions (diesel lo- 
comotives, stationary and marine die- 
sel engines, electric motors, mag- 
netos, pumps, household appliances 
and scales) are participating in the 
increase. Company recently bought 
control of Canadian Locomotive Com- 
pany and the new addition’s plant 
is being retooled for diesel locomo- 
tive construction. Construction of a 
$5 million scale plant will start in 
October. About half of another $5 
million to be spent this year for plant 
construction and improvement will go 
into a boiler plant at Beloit, Wis. 
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Mergenthaler Linotype . 

Stock is one of the better issues in 
the printing equipment field; current 
bid price, 47. (Pd. $1.50 thus far 
in 1950; pd. 1949, $6.) Company 
has acquired a two-thirds interest in 
Davidson Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion of Chicago, a maker of rotary 
duplicating presses, plates and other 
equipment required in offset printing. 
Mergenthaler has also offered to pur- 
chase the remaining outstanding 
shares of Davidson, which would then 
be operated as a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary. The latter company did a 
gross business of $2 million in its lat- 
est fiscal year. In the past four fis- 
cal years Mergenthaler’s earnings 
have trended upward (to $14.23 a 
share in fiscal 1949), but in the six 
months ended last March 31 net 
slumped to $4.06 a share vs. $7.60 
in the prior comparable period. 


“Over-the-counter stocks not rated. 


Motor Products C+ 

The shares, now selling at 34, con- 
stitute a businessman’s investment. 
(Pays 50c qu.) A 20 per cent stock 
dividend will be paid September 15 
to stock of record September 1. Earn- 
ings in the June 30, 1950 fiscal year 
topped the previous peak of $7.33 a 
share reported in fiscal 1948 by a 


good margin. The company was one. 


of the first to enter the home freezer 
field and its Deepfreeze division now 
accounts for about 15 per cent of 
total sales. However, steel moldings, 
windshields, instrument panels and 
ventilating windows for leading auto 
manufacturers still make up the bulk 
of sales. A new $4 million refrigera- 
tor manufacturing plant near Lake 
Bluff, Ill., will be completed around 
the end of this year. 


Philadelphia Electric B+- 

Shares are good grade and possess 
income appeal; recent price, 25. 
(Pays 30c qu.) Reflecting the in- 
creased rate schedule in effect since 
April 18, 1949, operating revenues in 
the twelve months ended April 30 
established a new record, up 10.2 per 
cent. Output in the June quarter 
gained 7.5 per cent over a year ago. 
Net for the twelve months ended 
June 30 is estimated at $2.06 per 
share vs. $1.78 per share on a smaller 
share capitalization in the preceding 
twelve months. Management antici- 
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pates continued growth over the next 
six years and has designed its con- 
struction program to meet the heavi- 
er requirements imposed on its facili- 
ties. 


Sharp & Dohme B 

Priced at 37, stock represents one 
of the leading ethical drug manufac- 
turers and possesses promising 
growth prospects. (Pays 45c qu.) 
For several years, sales for each 
quarter have exceeded the figure re- 
ported for the same quarter a year 
earlier. Sales in the June quarter 
approximated $9.7 million vs. $9.2 
million a year ago, while net in this 
period is estimated at $1.02 per share 
against 88 cents in the June 1949 
quarter. Directors recently author- 
ized an increase in the quarterly divi- 
dend rate to 45 cents from the 35 
cents a share previously paid. Re- 
search continues to develop new 
products which, in turn, are mainly 
responsible for company’s indicated 
growth in recent years, with 40 per 
cent of 1949 sales accounted for by 
products introduicéd in the past five 
years. (Also FW, May 3.) 


Southern Pacific C+ 

Increased dieselization will result 
in further economies but the common 
remains speculative; now 56. (Pd. 
$2.50 thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, $5.) 
The bumper crop of California citrus 
fruits being moved to the East and 
the large westward movement of au- 
tomobiles should be favorably re- 
flected in full year earnings. Half 
year net was around $4.50 compared 
with $2.72 in the previous first half. 
Company received 135 diesels last 
year and had 60 more on order at 
the year-end which, together with 36 
ordered in March, should be received 
this year. Northwestern lumber ac- 
counts for a good portion of tonnage 
hauled, but the road is running short 
of cars to carry it. It is already mov- 
ing munitions to the Pacific Coast 
and expects to move much more. 
(Also FW, Mar. 15.) 


Virginian Railway Ok 

Stock at 28 appears to be the best 
situated equity among the Pocahontas 
group. (Pd. $1.87%4 thus far in 
1950; pd. 1949, $2.50.) Work is 
about to start on the construction of 
500 hopper cars at company’s Prince- 


ton (W. Va.) shops at a cost of about 
$2 million and completion is expected 
this year. It recently sold as scrap 
the last of 1,900 old cars retired in 
recent years and replaced by new 
equipment. Large consuming outlets 
located nearby provide a steady mar- 
ket for the high-quality coking coals 
hauled, which account for about 80 
per cent of total freight revenues. 
Earnings of April and May were four 
and a half times those of the entire 
first quarter of 1950, revealing a re- 
turn to normal earning power after 
the coal strike earlier in the year. 


Walgreen Se 

This sound income producer (now 
27) yields close to 7% on the basis 
of last year’s dividends. (Pd. 80c thus 
far in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.85.) Wal- 
green has acquired complete owner- 
ship of Whittier Laboratories, a drug 
organization in which it previously 
had a part interest. The plant facili- 
ties of the latter company have been 
combined with those of Valentine 
Laboratories, a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of Walgreen, but the Whit- 
tier trade name will continue to be 
used. Sales in the first nine months 
of the current fiscal year which ends 
next September 30 were less than one 
per cent under the prior comparable 
period; earnings in the six months 
ended March 31 (latest reported) to- 
taled $1.29 a share vs. $1.56 a year 
earlier. 


Willys-Overland Cc 

Despite favorable implications of 
increased military orders, shares 
(now 7) are still a radical specula- 
tion. (No divs. ever paid.) Receipt 
of a $22.3 million Army Ordnance 
order for 8,350 Jeeps has increased 
the company’s backlog of Government 
orders to about $43 million. The 
company’s new type of Jeep (known 
as the M38) will be radio controlled 
and capable of crossing streams un- 
der the most difficult conditions. 
Early this year Willys contracted te 
turn out engines for Kaiser-Frazer’s 
new low-priced car, with the latter 
to supply required additional tooling 
and facilities; the first engine ship- 
ments under this agreement were 
made last month. Company is adding 
to its labor force and several depart- 
ments ar2 being placed on a two-shift 
basis. 
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Mid-Continent—A 





High Yield Oil Issue 


Company's position has been materially strengthened 


in recent years. 


Fe a number of years, investors in 
the stocks of the larger petroleum 
enterprises have accorded preference 
to shares of the companies which 
are able to provide a large proportion 
of their refineries’ requirements of 
crude oil. This attitude has arisen 
because of the unfavorable experience 
of non-integrated or semi-integrated 
refining and marketing units during 
certain periods in the past when refin- 
ing margins were reduced by a faster 
advance or a slower decline in the 
price of crude oil than in quotations 
for finished products. Complete in- 
tegration is undoubtedly an advantage 
in the oil industry, but it is by no 
means the-only factor to consider. 


Crude Output 


If it were, investors would have a 
very limited field from which to 
choose, for only a comparative hand- 
ful of the large publicly-owned oil 
companies are able to produce more 
than about two-thirds of their crude 
requirements. Mid-Continent Petro- 
leum is not one of these; last year its 
crude output of 6.7 million barrels 
was equal to only a fraction over 4C 
per cent of its refinery throughput. 
This represents an actual deteriora- 
tion in this respect during the previ- 
ous decade, for in 1939 the company 
produced a little over half its needs. 

This situation arose not because of 
any decline in crude output—it in- 
creased 30 per cent during the ten- 
year period—but because refining op- 
erations expanded even faster. In 
1939, crude runs were 10.2 million 
barrels—a near-record, incidentally— 
but last year they amounted to 16.7 
million barrels. Mid-Continent’s in- 
ability to raise crude production 
correspondingly has been due to rigid 
proration in its producing territory, 
particularly in Texas and Oklahoma. 
If it were not for this influence, all 
its needs could be met from its own 
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Around 46, stock affords a 6.5 per 
cent yield and is quoted at only 


7!/> times earnings 


wells. It is not quite fair to use the 
year 1949 for a crude production 
comparison since state restrictions 
were especially tight last year, and 
the company’s output was therefore 
almost 15 per cent below the 1948 
record. Better results will be wit- 
nessed in 1950, as proration has been 
relaxed in recent months. 

During the past five years Mid- 
Continent has increased the number 
of its producing wells from 1,594 to 
1,972 (including gas wells) and is 
still carrying on active exploration 
and drilling activities with consider- 
able success. Especially notable was 
the discovery last year of several new 
producing formations at comparative- 
ly shallow depths—an important con- 
sideration in this day of high drilling 
costs per foot. It is not likely that 
total crude output can be increased 
at any spectacular rate, but the com- 
pany is building up substantial re- 
serves underground which serve as an 
inflation hedge. 

The refinery at West Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, has been expanded and im- 
proved in recent years. A new fluid 





Mid-Continent Petroleum 





Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 

(Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. N.R. $4.14 $2.00 397%—22% 
1932.. N.R. D1.12 None 8HA— 3% 
1937.. $42.0 2.86 1.50  353%—14 
1938.. 38.4 0.56 0.60  2254—12% 
1939.. 383 143 0.60 18 —11% 
1940.. 379 160 080 17%—11% 
1941 .. 445 262 1.15 17%—13 
1942.. 48.7 3.29 140 19%—12% 
1943.. 568 3.53 1.40  303%%—185% 
1944.. 61.2 3.74 140 28%—23% 
1945.. 65.6 434 1.75 36 —25% 
1946.. 80.1 543 2.00 453%.—21% 
1947.. 113.3 10.03 3.25 48%—33 
1948.. 144.2 13.28 3.75  6934—38% 
1949.. 130.2 650 3.00 48 —37% 
Three months ended March 31: 

1009,,... GREG RSL | auc), wae nciaeds 
1950.. 32.0 1.36 a$2.25 b483%%,—38% 
a—Paid or declared to July 19. b—To July 19. 


N.R.—-Not reported. D—Deficit. 





catalytic cracking unit was completed 
late in 1948 which has considerably 
expanded the gasoline yield from 
crude and has reduced the yield of 
residual fuel. Last year the com- 
pany’s gasoline yield per barrel of 
crude was 20 per cent above any lev- 
els ever reached before, despite the 
fact that higher octane gasoline was 
being turned out. A new alkylation 
unit will go on stream very shortly, 
further increasing the gasoline yield 
and octane rating and lowering costs. 
It is anticipated that refinery output 
this year will be adequate to fill the 
entire needs of the marketing divi- 
sion, which in the past has been 
forced to obtain a (minor) part of its 
needs from others. 

Mid-Continent owns an 18.96 per 
cent interest in Great Lakes Pipe 
Line, a products line which was or- 
ganized in 1930. In addition, the 
company has an extensive crude oil 
pipe line system of its own. Expan- 
sion by Great Lakes should permit 
this enterprise to carry practically all 
of Mid-Continent’s shipments of gas- 
oline, heating oils and tractor fuels 
to the Mid-Western market. 


Improvement Indicated 


Proration and lower prices were 
responsible for the decline in profits 
last year. Earnings for the second 
quarter of 1950 undoubtedly showed 
improvement over first quarter re- 
sults, and further improvement is in 
the offing. Although net income was 
more than cut in half in 1949, it was 
still larger than that for any other 
year in the company’s history prior to 
1947. Earnings are stated after very 
generous charges for depreciation, de- 
pletion and lease abandonments ; these 
charges aggregated $8.6 million, or 
$4.62 a share, in 1949, 

The company has no debt or pre- 
ferred stock outstanding ahead of its 
equity issue and finances are very 
strong, cash alone being more than 
double current liabilities. The stock 
is 34 per cent below its peak 1948 
quotation ; at present levels around 46 
it is selling at only about 714 times 
latest twelve months’ earnings and 
provides a yield of 6.5 per cent on the 
basis of the 75 cent quarterly divi- 
dend rate in effect last year and thus 
far in 1950. This rate was covered 
with 80 per cent to spare even in the 
first quarter of 1950. 
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Trends Favor Beet Sugars 


Domestic demand drains supplies and Cuban quota has 


had to be increased. Price structure benefits beet 


processors and profits this year should be satisfactory 


R= sugar buying, accompanied 
by rising prices, has broadened 
steadily over the past month. Fears 
that a critical shortage would develop 
before the end of the summer spurred 
trade rebuilding of inventories at the 
outset of the buying movement. De- 
mand was further stimulated by the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea, which 
brought increased buying from retail- 
ers to supply hoarding purchases at 
the household level. 

As recently as six weeks ago re- 
fined cane sugar was selling at 7.70 
cents a pound, New York, and beet 
refined at 7.50 cents, with some shad- 
ing from these prices reported here 
and there. Successive increases, 
which have carried cane refined to 
8.10 cents a pound and beet to 7.90 
cents, have been without effect on 
demand and indications are that the 
price uptrend will continue. 


Quota Revised 


At the beginning of the year the 
Secretary of Agriculture estimated 
domestic consumption of sugar in 
1950 at 7.5 million tons, despite gen- 
eral insistence from the sugar trade 
that the quota would prove inade- 
quate. In an effort to accommodate 
the over-all quota to actual demand 
the Secretary early transferred 300,- 
000 tons from the Philippines to 
Cuba, and in June lopped 150,000 
tons more from the Philippine quota, 
transferring 142,500 tons of this to 
Cuba and boosting its 1950 allocation 
to 2,646,900 tons. Then, on July 13 
the Secretary increased the 1950 con- 
sumption estimate to 7,850,000 tons, 
of which about 345,000 tons will be 
added to Cuba’s quota. While the 
Agriculture Department announced 
that “the revised total should be ade- 
quate to provide all buyers with need- 
ed supplies at fair prices,” refined 
Sugar prices were advanced three 
days later. The present price is close 
to the OPA ceiling in effect during 
World War II of 8.40 cents for re- 
fined and 8.15 cents for beet. Raw 
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sugar, currently quoted at 6.02 cents, 
New York, duty paid, had an OPA 
wartime ceiling of 6.32 cents per 
pound. 

The tightening sugar situation is 
indicated by the fact that Cuba appar- 
ently has no more sugar left for the 
United States unless it is taken from 





Harris & Ewing 


a special reserve of about 800,000 
tons. The United States Govern- 
ment is understood to be negotiating 
for up to 300,000 tons of this as a 
stockpile for the domestic market (it 
would not be charged against the 
present quota). Since January 1951 
supplies for the United States would 
have to be shipped from this year’s 
crop, Cuba appears unlikely to have 
any carryover at the end of the year. 
Several months ago Cuban interests 
feared its carryover would approach 
one million tons. 

The price and supply situations are 
working particularly to the benefit of 


the domestic beet sugar processors, 
whose earnings this year should be 
highly satisfactory. The three lead- 
ing beet interests produced a total of 
780,000 tons of refined sugar in the 
1949-50 fiscal years which ended in 
February and March last. Their com- 
bined output equaled slightly more 
than 50 per cent of the entire U. S. 
beet sugar production. Great West- 
ern accounted for about haif of the 
trio’s total, Holly Sugar was second 
with approximately 214,000 tons, 
and American Crystal third with 
180,000 tons. 

Recognizing as long ago as last fall 
that demand for sugar was likely to 


expand and that domestic producers 


would be able to sell every pound of 
beet sugar that could be produced this 
year, the processors embarked on a 
strenuous campaign to induce their 
growers to increase their sugar beet 
acreage. Downward changes in the 
support prices for other farm prod- 
ucts placed sugar beets in a more fav- 
orable competitive position, and con- 
tributed to the success of the program. 


Acreage Increased 


As a result, American Crystal’s 
sugar beet growers contracted to 
plant 34.5 per cent more acreage than 
in 1949, Great Western’s growers in- 
dicated an intention to plant approxi- 
mately 25 per cent more acreage than 
last year, while Holly’s growers con- 
tracted to plant 40 per cent more than 
in 1949. The Department of Agri- 
culture’s nationwide survey, as of 
March 15 last, indicated an increase 
of 27 per cent in all sugar beet acre- 
age and a probable beet sugar pro- 
duction close to the Sugar Act quota 
of 1.8 million tons, raw value. Last 
year, production was some 250,000 
tons short of the quota, which was the 
same as for this year. 

Sugar content of the beets pro- 
duced last year was above normal— 
the second highest in ten years—the 
result of unusually favorable growing 

Please turn to page 27 


A Statistical Glance at Leading Beet Sugars 


— *Sales —— 


*Earned 





(Millions) -———Share—— Dividends——-—, Recent 

1948-49 1949-50 1948-49 1949-50 Since 1949 T1950 Price 
American Crystal.. $32.1 $28.4 $2.96 $3.23 1946 $1.20 $0.90 20 
Great Western.... a50.6 a46.3 a2.18 al.66 1933 1.50 1.05 20 
Holly Sugar...... 43.9 40.5 2.66 3.00 1941 1.00 0.75 18 





*Years ended March 31. Declared or paid to July 19. a—Year ended February 28. 
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Brother A number of years ago in 
Against 2 trip to the Far East | 

visited Korea. Although 
Brother my stay there was only a 
short one, I came away with the im- 
pression that the people of Korea are 
docile by nature—and that their sole 
aspiration at the time was to be free 
from the yoke of Japan. 

While they have gained their free- 
dom from Japan, their economy was 
arbitrarily divided in two with the 
surrender of the Japanese forces at 
the conclusion of World War II. 
And now we find the nation embroiled 
in fratricidal combat—the North Ko- 
reans are engaged in a ghastly war 
with their brothers in South Korea. 

Behind the tragic picture we can 
detect the cloven foot of the Kremlin, 
which little by little has been stepping 
out into new territory. Without the 
assistance of Soviet Russia the North 
Koreans could not have mustered 
enough strength to go to war. The 
North Koreans by themselves would 
not have had the necessary tanks nor 
sufficient munitions to launch an ex- 
tended battle. There is no question 
that they are being supplied by Russia 
and that they have been trained in the 
art of modern warfare by military 
leaders of the Kremlin. The claim is 
made that the North Koreans ac- 
quired their military knowledge by 
fighting with the Chinese Commun- 
ists, but we believe this is just so 
much balderdash and merely a blind 
for the Soviet. 

What is most unfortunate about the 
present situation is that the United 
States stood behind the South Korean 
republic right along and yet was blind 
to the developments that were taking 
place in the Russian-dominated sector. 
Where was our intelligence service? 
Why were we told for so long that 
neither Korea nor Formosa were in- 
dispensable to our position in the Far 
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East? Now we admit that this policy 
was wrong and we have had to make 
a bold change in our attitude about 


the Orient. We are paying a heavy 
price for our negligence and our lack 
of far-sighted statesmanship. 


We Need If the Korean situation 
Men of and our relations with 

is Russia have not im- 
Vision 


proved considerably by 
the time the fall elections roll around, 
in all probability we will hear that 
age-old political battlecry: ‘Don’t 
swap horses while crossing a stream” 
from office-holders seeking reelection. 

We accepted this doctrine in 1940. 
The late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt declared that no American 
boys would ever have to battle on for- 
eign soil, but it was not long after he 
made this promise that American GIs 
were shedding their blood on battle- 
fields scattered around the world. 

We thought in those eventful days 
that we had found the way to insure 
world peace, but how foolish we were. 
We were simply laying the founda- 
tion for war by fumbling our diplo- 
matic relations. 

Could the political leaders on all 
levels who have demonstrated their 
lack of vision in making major de- 
cisions at Yalta and at Potsdam bring 
peace and contentment today? Could 
the same people who permitted Russia 
to gain such a stranglehold on China 
and the Far East in general guide us 
successfully through the present phase 
of world conflict ? 

The American people want no part 
of temporizing and appeasement, 
which has only helped to bring about 
our. present troubles. For a diplo- 
matic policy we should have followed 
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the advice of Teddy Roosevelt instead 
of Franklin Roosevelt—a policy of 
speaking softly but of telling the 
world that we are carrying a big stick 
which we are not afraid to wield. 
Had we followed this course we 
would not be in a muddled state 
today. 

If we are to maintain the United 
States as a major world power in the 
years to come we must have strong- 
minded men of vision and foresight, 
and not machine politicians in office 
in Washington. We will -have an op- 
portunity to decide the type of leader 
we want for our nation in the forth- 
coming elections. 


Let Us Any intelligent person 
Have reading the news these 
the Fects days, and especially the 


dispatches from _ the 
Korean war zone, must find himself 
confused and bewildered by its con- 
tradictory nature. One bulletin 
speaks of the gains that are being 
made by the United Nations forces 
and is replete with optimism, while 
the next tells a dire tale of severe set- 
backs suffered by our forces fighting 
abroad. 

Another source of confusion is to 
be told by such high authority as 
President Harry S. Truman that we 
are today nearer peace than ever be- 
fore, yet within a few weeks. of hear- 
ing this to find eurselves plunged into 
a Far Eastern conflict. 

Such contradictory information not 
only can undermine the strength of 
the nation itself to cope with world 
problems, but also would cause the 
people to lose faith in the Administra- 
tion that is furnishing us with this 
disarray of news.. 

The public wants the facts and the 
truth and not tweedledum and twee- 
dledee. The American people have 
the courage to face the facts. 
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Busy Period for 


Office Equipments 


Demand for regular products should hold at high 


levels. 


Accelerated re-arming would call on in- 


dustry for wide variety of precision equipment 


Me": of typewriters and office 
machines are busy at work on 
sizable order backlogs which have 
grown larger as general manufactur- 
ing activity has increased. The long 
term pattern of office machine pro- 
duction is one of fairly close relation- 
ship to total national output of manu- 
factures. But in a period of business 
expansion the rise in demand is gen- 
erally greater than the rise in the 
index of manufactures while in a 
period of business contraction, de- 
mand for office machines declines 
more rapidly than demand for other 
goods, machine tools and other heavy 
industrial equipment excepted. 


Sensitive Group 


Office machine output during the 
early 1930s, for example, declined 
more severely than that of most other 
lines. After a large potential demand 
was built up during the war, the rise 
in demand was greater than the rise 
in manufacturing. Always sensitive 
to the effects of business contraction, 
demand fell off rapidly after the 
spring of last year but recently has 
begun to come back and promises to 
increase further in line with the gain 
in industrial production, which in 
June was the greatest since the end 
of the war. 

The sales potential for cost-reduc- 
ing and time-saving office machines 
has been strengthened by rising 


wages, including pension costs, as 
well as by high levels of business and 
employment. Wages and salaries paid 
American workers reached a record 
annual rate of $139.2 billion in May 
and a further new high is promised 
owing to rising industrial production 
in June. Orders for typewriters and 
other office machines are now being 
stepped up because of the Korean 
crisis, further increasing greater-than- 
average demand. 

Office managers doubtless remem- 
ber that unrestricted sales of type- 
writers, an item which prior to the 
war had comprised approximately 
one-quarter of the office machine busi- 
ness, were ordered stopped in the 
spring of 1942. All subsequent out- 
put went to war agencies until manu- 
facture was almost entirely halted on 
October 31 of that same year. While 
the war greatly stimulated the de- 
mand for office appliances and ma- 
chines, practically the entire output 
was absorbed by the many Govern- 
ment agencies, the Armed Forces, 
and essential war contractors. In- 
creases had to be allowed in the pro- 
duction of bookkeeping, accounting, 
calculating and payroll machines but 
cash registers, typewriters and sundry 
other business aids were not to be 
made again (except on special Gov- 
ernment order) for well over a year. 

It may well be assumed that any 
marked acceleration in re-arming 


would affect office machine output in 
much the same way as during the last 
war. A number of companies, how- 
ever, had relatively little munitions 
business, being permitted to continue 
with regular lines to fill high-priority 
needs. These included Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph, Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine, International Business 
Machines, and Smith & Corona. The 
latter continued its production of car- 
bon paper, typewriter ribbons and 
other office supplies, and although it 
manufactured rifles for some months, 
it subsequently (early in 1944) re- 
converted its Syracuse plant for the 
manufacture of typewriters. The 
company’s Groton plant continued to 
manufacture both portable typewrit- 
ers for the Armed Services and war 
items for the Government. In 1944, 
about 50 per cent of Underwood’s 
output, 55 per cent of Remington 
Rand’s and 40 per cent of National 
Cash Register’s, went for war pur- 
poses. 


Postwar Experience 


Before the end of the war, some 
companies were producing armaments 
at a lower rate due to completion of 
orders or cutbacks and so were only 
moderately involved. Probably heav- 
iest hit by war output stoppages in 
1945 was Royal Typewriter, which 
had been making aircraft engine parts, 
bomb fuses, ball bearings, and parts 
for guns, rifles, bazookas, magnetos 
and rocket bombs. (Some 30 prime 
contractors depended upon Royal’s 
war production.) Company earnings, 
as a result, declined very sharply in 
1946. 

But inasmuch as in both war and 
peace, office equipment production is 
done by means of light stamping and 
automatic screw machines, tooling up 
for munitions work would mainly 
comprise the installation of new tools 


The Principal Office Equipment Makers 


rc— Sales —— 





Earned Per Share-—————_, 


Years (Millions) -——Annual—_, -— Interim — -—Dividends—, Recent 

Company ended 1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 *1950 Price 
Addressograph-Multigraph ....... July 31 $43.7 $41.2 $6.88 $6.11 a$4.16 a$4.93 $2.75 $2.25 40 
Burroughs Adding Machine....... Dec. 3) 94.1 82.5 2.52 1.50 b0.55 b0.42 0.90 0.60 13 
International Business Machines... Dec. 31 161.9 183.5 11.21 12.64 b2.83 b3.11 24.00 23.00 193 
National Cash Register............ Dec. 31 168.2 167.3 7.83 5.92 b1.69 b1.45 2.50 1.50 32 
Remingtom-Rand ................. March 31 c148.2 ¢135.9 c2.14 1.69 ay bile 1.00 0.75 11 
Royal Typewriter................. July 31 49.7 42.6 4.99 3.19 a2.57 a2.27 2.00 1.50 18 
Smith (L. C.) & Corona........... June 30 26.3 23.5 4.77 1.73 e1.48 e2.94 1.00 0.75 16 
Underwood Corporation........... Dec. 31 56.6 45.9 8.19 5.26 £1.63 £1.54 3.50 1.50 40 


*Paid or declared to July 19. a—Nine months ended April 30. b—Three months. c—Year ended March 31 of following year. e—Nine months ended 
March 31, f—Six months. g—Plus 5% stock. 
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and dies rather than new and different 
machines. Owing to the essential 
nature of regular products, conversion 
would not be expected on a broad 
scale. Uncertain factors might be the 
extent of governmental controls and 
regulations, release of raw materials, 
and availability of labor. 


Demand for regular products, 
meanwhile, should hold at high levels. 
\While recent earnings results of the 
various companies in the group are 
mixed, those which have shown im- 
provement in the latest fiscal or calen- 
dar quarter include Addressograph- 
Multigraph, International Business 





Machines, Royal Typewriter, and 
Smith & Corona. With the exception 
of Underwood (which usually reports 
the bulk of its earnings in the final 
half of the year) earnings of the 
office equipment group are currently 
running well ahead of indicated divi- 
dend rates. 


Turnabout for the Tire Companies 


Industry has recovered from the 


readjustment which 


pared earnings last year. Continued heavy demand for 


tires points to more satisfactory results in 1950 


N* income of a_ representative 
group of tire and rubber com- 
panies dropped 28 per cent in 1949 
even after application in some in- 
stances of tax refunds and credits 
from reserves which helped offset 
devaluation losses. The poor show- 
ings in comparison with 1948 are ex- 
plained by a decline in replacement 
tire sales, price cutting throughout 
the industry and the introduction oi 
second and third line casings. 

This year the trend has been re- 
versed and the continuing boom in 
the automobile industry has _per- 
mitted a 30 per cent gain in sales 
of original equipment passenger tires 
in the first five months of 1950 over 
the comparable 1949 period; passen- 
ger replacement tires show a more 
moderate 13 per cent gain. In the 
truck and bus division, tires for new 
vehicles are only slightly ahead of 
last year but sales of tires for the 
replacement market in the January- 
May period ran 25 per cent above 
1949. 

Along with heavier demand, a re- 
vamped tire price structure is con- 


tributing to the current prosperity 
in the industry. The two 3% per cent 
increases in replacement tire prices 
last October and November were 
the first in a series of boosts aimed 
at restoring tire makers’ profit mar- 
gins. The latest increase announced 
by several leading companies ranges 
from five per cent for passenger re- 
placement tires to 714 per cent for 
truck and bus casings; these adjust- 
ments followed by only a few days 
somewhat greater increases in prices 
of tires for new cars, trucks and 
farm equipment. 

As justification for these higher 
prices, the industry can point to a 
rise in labor and pension costs as 
well as skyrocketing costs for natural 
rubber. The natural product, which 
sold for 17 cents a pound last De- 
cember, now sells at about 38 cents 
a pound. The importance of this 
item is indicated by the fact that 
about 65 per cent of the cost of mak- 
ing a tire goes for materials, while 
20 per cent is accounted for by over- 
head and 15 per cent by labor. 

Since tires and tubes for cars and 


trucks account for about 60 per cent 
of new rubber consumption, the rec- 
ord level of automotive production 
can be cited as a major factor in the 
steady climb in the price of tree- 
grown rubber. However, the re- 
laxed Government regulations which 
permitted lower use of GR-S (gen- 
eral purpose synthetic) have also 
contributed to the higher quotations 
for natural rubber. The Government 
policy today is to maintain GR-S 
consumption at one-fourth of total 
natural and GR-S used, compared 
with the one-third share which was 
the objective a year ago. 

The RFC is now taking steps to 
relieve the tight rubber supply situa- 
tion by reopening a 75,000 ton a year 
synthetic plant; this will boost GR-S 
output to an annual rate of about 
500,000 tons. The principal barrier 
to higher synthetic production is the 
existing shortage of benzene, used 
in making one of the essential ingre- 
dients in the man-made product— 
styrene. In any case, increased sup- 
plies of synthetic will not be felt 
until next October or November, 
and even then Government stockpil- 
ing may prevent any appreciable 
gain in the industry’s supply of raw 
rubber. 

The diversification policies of the 

Please turn to page 27 


Statistical Comparison of the Leading Rubber Companies 








*Per Cent 7 Net Sales — Earned Per Share ————\, : 
of Sales Years (Millions) -—Annual—, -—Interim—, --Dividends— Recent 

From Tires Ended: 1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 1950 1949 +1950 Price Yield 
Dayton Rubber........... 50 Oct. 31 $27.3 $23.5 $1.44 D$0.39 a$0.05 a$0.96 $0.90 $0.45 13 4.6% 
Firestone Tire............ 65-70 Oct. 31 633.9 579.6 13.83 8.82 a4.01 a6.68 4.00 3.00 60 6.7 
Gomital Wiee. css. ...56s. 75 Nov. 30 105.9 92.6 7.33 0.94 b0.41 b2.44 2.00 1.00 24 8.3 
Goodrich (B. F.).......... 50 Dec. 31 419.8 387.9. 16.57 14.36 c2.45 3.69 5.50 2.00 86 6.4 
Goodyear Tire .......... is 70 = Dee. 31 704.9 633.5 10.25 8.40 i wes yee 5 4.00 3.00 49 8.2 
Hewitt-Robins ........... None Dec. 31 19.6 19.8 2.65 2.26 c0.79 0.46 1.00 0.75 16 6.3 
a eee 60-65 Oct. 31 35.7 31.9 7.87 4.78 a2.93 a3.22 3.00 2.00 45 6.7 
Seiberling Rubber......... 90 Dee. 31 28.4. 25.3 0.74 D1.99 riwonndes None None 6 = 6Nil 
OS eee 50 Dec. -31 572.0 517.4 8.48 - 5.62 c1.18 ¢1.49 3.00 1.50 41 7.3 

*Estimated. tDeclared or paid to July 19. $Based on 1949 payments or current indicated annual rate. a—Six months ended April 30. b—Six months 

ended May 31. c—Three months ended March 31. D—Deficit. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Intermediate market prospects are uncertain, 


but the longer term picture warrants the re- 


tention of stocks in good war-or-peace status 


Following a 31-point drop in the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average from its 228-peak in mid-June, the 
stock market clearly was entitled to some recovery, 
if only on technical grounds alone. But rallying 
tendencies seen in recent trading sessions have 
stemmed also from buying by investors who, after 
appraisal of the situation, are convinced that neither 
recent nor prospective developments spell the dis- 
appearance of earnings and dividends for leading 
corporations. 


Whether the bottom of the war-scare market 
drop already has been seen, it is impossible to state, 
but it would seem that the readjustment has gone 
a long way toward discounting the changed situa- 
tion. Encouraging this opinion is the fact that 
although the President’s message to Congress on 
Wednesday was somewhat more bearish than had 
been generally expected, prices continued their re- 
covery following its delivery. 


Much of the sharp price drop is more a reflec- 
tion of market thinness than of general fright by 
investors. On the day of the heaviest selling, less 
than five million shares changed hands, and the 
next largest day accounted for less than four mil- 
lion. Before the market had to contend with so 
many SEC trading rules, volume of that sort would 
have been absorbed with little difficulty, but under 
present conditions only moderate increase in supply 
or demand can produce comparatively wide price 
swings. 


The wisdom of avoiding panic selling at the 
first appearance of bad news seems amply demon- 
strated by recent market trends. Some of the stocks 
that were dumped indiscriminately during the de- 
cline, currently are back around their old highs. 


All wars are inflationary, a fact that must be 
duly considered when shaping investment policies 
for the period ahead. Price ceilings, wage freezes 
and other controls can succeed for a while in 
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checking inflationary symptoms, but over the longer 
run the inflation potential will develop into an im- 
portant market influence. Inflation may not lift 
stock prices in the same proportion as it does many 
commodities, but it nevertheless has been significant 
in the market picture of the past eight years. 


As the country proceeds further into the arma- 
ment economy indicated for coming months, there 
will be numerous production shifts, from one kind 
‘of goods to other kinds, but over-all the rate of 
industrial activity will continue at a very high level. 
As a matter of fact, while it had been expected that 
the month of June would probably mark the peak 
of the postwar boom, with a gradual decline making 
its appearance thereafter, now it seems likely that 
such measuring devices as the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial production will show 
new rises in the months to follow. 


Recent events have thrust in the limelight the 
prospects of revival of an excess profits tax, some- 
thing which may very well be seen before interna- 
tional relations get back to anything approaching 
a normal basis. However, it is much too early to 
allow this to play too important a part in influenc- 
ing investment policies. In the first place, it is 
probable that Congress won’t get around to debat- 
ing the matter until after the elections. And any 
new EPT might have an entirely different method of 
application than that of the last war. 


Stocks with an armament flavor, particularly of 
marginal companies, seem in good position for the 
sort of market we are likely to have over the next 
six months or so. However, the investor will be om 
much firmer ground if he continues to give only 
minor place to speculative issues, and places em- 
phasis on better quality stocks of companies able 
to show satisfactory earnings in either a war or @ 
peace economy. Issues of this sort should form the: 


backlog of any investment program. 
Written July 20, 1950; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Department Store Sales 

A sharply rising volume of retail trade this 
month promises to lift department store sales over 
year-earlier levels before the end of July. Follow- 
ing a rise of seven per cent in the week ended July 
8 and a 10 per cent gain in the preceding week, 
sales were down only one per cent for the first 
27 weeks. The most serious lag occurred in stores 
in the New York Federal Reserve District cities, 
where business was down four per cent. Consid- 
erable change for the better occurred during the 
week ended July 15, however, when strong pro- 
motion efforts combined with some scare buying 
of nylon hosiery and other articles resulted in an 
advance of 16 per cent in New York City store 
sales. 

Sales in the Atlanta and Dallas districts were 
already well ahead of year-earlier totals. Radio- 
phonograph-television lines have made the best 
sales gains this year with major household ap- 
pliances making the next best showing, and furni- 
ture and bedding third. 


Steel Capacity Up 

Steel making capacity of the United States as of 
July 1 crossed the 100 million ton mark for the 
first time in history, and at the exact mid-point 
of the century. American Iron and Steel Institute 
figures show that the industry’s capacity is now 
at the annual rate of 100,563,500 tons of ingots and 
steel for castings, which is 13.6 million tons more 
than was made in 1949 in all the other countries 
of the world, including Russia and other com- 
munist-dominated countries. The current capacity 
exceeds by 11 million tons the total steel output 
in the record war year 1944. 

The Institute’s weekly report of steel operations 
is based on the capacity as of January 1, 1950, 
which was 99,392,800 tons. In the past the weekly 
operating rate has been based through the year 
on the January 1 capacity, but the Institute is con- 
sidering adoption of the July 1 basis for the re- 
mainder of this year. This would necessitate revis- 


ion of the July 1, 8 and 15 percentages as shown ~ 


on page 32 of this issue of FINANCIAL WORLD. 


Construction Awards 

Engineering construction awards have set several 
new records in recent weeks. The total for June, 
as compiled by Engineering News-Record, was the 
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highest for any month in history, peace or war, 
the record total closing out the greatest first half 
year in construction history—44 per cent over 
1949, 70 per cent over 1948, and 15 per cent over 
the war-time period in 1942, the previous top six 
months. The June total of $1.25 billion in con- 
tracts raised first-half figures to nearly $5.7 billion, 
and by July 20 the year’s comulative total had in- 
creased to nearly $6.6 billion, a gain of 49 per cent 
over the comparable 29 weeks last year. Contracts 
in the week ended July 13 set a new peacetime 
record for volume in a single week. Private con- 
tracts for the 29 weeks are 85 per cent ahead of last 
year with public work up about 17 per cent. 


Oil Industry Trends 


Growth of the oil industry in the past decade is 
highlighted sharply by recent American Petroleum 
Institute figures. In July 1940, domestic crude 
production averaged around 3.56 million barrels 
daily and refineries were processing an average of 
about 3.8 million barrels a day at 82 per cent of 
theoretical operating capacity. Early in July of 
this year, output averaged close to 5.7 million bar- 
rels daily and refinery processing was at a record 
high in excess of 5.9 million barrels daily. Do- 
mestic refinery capacity as of June 30, 1950, was 
6.6 million barrels daily as against only 4.3 million 
in 1940. Production figures could be boosted ap- 
preciably from present levels if the need arose: 
if all the nation’s wells were operating at their 
peak limits, daily production would climb to al- 
most seven million barrels. 

Currently, the industry is enjoying excellent 
operating conditions. Prices have been firm and 
demand has increased. Earnings have been good 
and full year results of most leading companies 
should make favorable comparisons with 1949, 


Gas Utility Expansion 

The gas utility industry expects to spend a rec- 
ord sum for new plant and equipment in 1950. 
Outlays in 1949 totaled $959.2 million, and for 
the current year projects aggregate more than $1 
billion. During the past five years (1944-1949) 
gas companies have bought or constructed almost 
$3 billion of new facilities. Programs blueprinted 
for the period 1950-1954 are even larger, totaling 
more than $3.14 billion. 

Should the major portion of these projects be 
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fulfilled, the gas utility industry will have more 
than doubled its plant investment in the decade 
1945-1954, with the $5 billion total property ac- 
count of such firms mounting to more than $11 
billion. Major emphasis continues to be placed on 
pipeline expansion. Of the $2.75 billion to be spent 
by the natural gas companies, more than half has 
been allotted to transmission lines. 


Fire Losses Soar 

Fire losess in June totaled $57.1 million, the 
heaviest recorded fire damage for the month of 
June since 1929. It was the fifth month this year 
in which fire losses were higher than in the same 
month of last year. In the six months ended with 
June fire damage totaled $387.1 million, vs. $348.8 
million in the corresponding 1949 period. The up- 
trend this year is somewhat disheartening to fire 
underwriters because it has persisted in the face 
of intensified fire prevention campaigns and steady 
improvement in fire fighting facilities, both private 
and public. Insurance company earnings may be 
expected to reflect the impact on underwriting re- 
sults despite highly satisfactory returns thus far 
this year from investment portfolios. 


Aluminum Output 

Strengthened by strikes and steel scarcities, de- 
mand for aluminum has brought production back 
to peak levels in recent months. Primary output 
in May soared to the highest mark since the war’s 
end, the total of 61,930 short tons advancing some 
five per cent over the previous high monthly total 
—58,747 tons in March. 

April output stood at 58,024 tons, all figures 
exceeding those of the similar months of 1949. 
Shipments of sheet, plate and strip aluminum for 
the first five months were 13 per cent ahead of the 
corresponding 1949 period, and volume is expected 
to become still larger rather than diminish. 





Briefs on Selected Issues 

U. S. Steel has received permission from the 
Government of Venezuela to proceed with develop- 
ment of its iron ore concession. 

Walgreen Company has acquired full ownership 
of Whittier Laboratories, a drug producer for the 
medical profession. 

Mathieson Chemical had sales of $20.2 million 
for the June quarter vs. $16.7 million in the same 
period last year. 

United Fruit earned $3.90 per share in the first 
half vs. $2.76 per share in the same period a year 
ago; banana shipments thus far have been running 
at a satisfactory rate. 

Union Oil plans construction of a $1 million 
asphalt plant in Edmonds, Wash., with annual 
capacity for 65,000 tons of paving asphalt, road oils 
and related products; plant is scheduled for comple- 
tion early in 1951. 


Other Corporate News 

Du Pont first half sales were $580.9 million vs. 
$498.3 million in the same period last year. 

City Stores plans to offer common stock to the 
minority shareholders of Oppenheim, Collins and 
Franklin Simons & Company. 

Safeway Stores has postponed the offering of 
common stock to shareholders of record July 18. 

Devoe & Raynolds’ May sales were reported as 


. 28.9 per cent above last year and June volume is 


indicated as the largest on record. 

Reo Motors has acquired the assets of Velo King, 
Inc., maker of velocipedes. 

Vulcan Detinning stockholders meet August 17 
to approve plan for retirement of preferred stock 
voluntarily tendered and also a common stock split 
on a 2-for-1 basis. 

National Lead is in production of Bentone which, 
with oil, is a main ingredient of new lubricating 
grease currently on the market. 
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SELECTED 
ISSUES 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 








Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't Savings 244s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 100 2.75 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 103 4.20 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 254s, 1970 101 2.70 103% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
rere se 102 3.02 105 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999 100 2.75 10344 
Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963 100 4.50 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 99 2.80 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969 95 4.90 105 


*Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 





Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum... 130 5.38% Not 


Associated Dry Goods 6% cum... 105 5.71 Not 
Atch., Top. & S.F. 5% non-cum. 105 4.76 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum...... 106 4,25 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum..... 92 5.43 105 
Pub. Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.38 (1960) 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum......... 74 4.73 100 


Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum 36 5.56 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends—, 
Paid So Far -Earnings~ Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


American Home Products $1.70 $0.80 a$0.73 a$0.79 29 


Dow Chemical ........ 1.30 *1.40 c3.81 c4.00 59 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.20 0.60 £2.83 £1.74 25 
General Electric ...... 2.00 2.20 a0.93 al1.28 44 
General Foods ....... 2.2 1.85 al1.32 al45 48 
Int'l Business Machines 74.00 73.00 a2.83 a3.11 193 
Pacific Lighting ....... 3.00 2.25 €4.46 €3.29 49 


Southern Cal. Edison.. 1.75 1.50 al.04 a0.91 32 
Standard Oil of Calif... +400 72.00 a2.74 al.74 65 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.00 1.50 a0.85 a0.95 44 
United Biscuit ....... 1.60 0.80 a1.39 al.08 26 


a—First quarter. c--Nine months ended February 28. e—Twelve 
months ended March 31. f—Twelve months ended May 31. *Also 
paid 21%4% in stock. +tAlso paid 5% in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of the common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

——_—— — Dividends ——___,, 

Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 

Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
American Stores ..... 1939 $1.15 $1.75 $1.50 30 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1831 9.00 9.00 6.75 150 
Borden Company .... 1899 1.92 2.70 1.20 47 
Consolidated Edison . 1885 1.70 1.60 0.80 28 
First National Stores.. 1926 2.75 3.50 2.75 66 
Household Finance .. 1926 1.60 72.00 160 30 
So eS eee 1918 2.46 3.00 150 51 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.46 $52 1.76 39 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 2.50 37 
May Dept. Stores..... 1911 1.96 3.00 2.25 47 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 150 32 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.27 1,20 0.60 24 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 = 1.84 2.00 150 34 

0 


Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 71 1.10 0.50 20 
Sterling Drug ....... 1902 1.82 2.25 1.00 34 
Texas: Company ..... 1902 2.25 3.75 3.00 67 
Underwood Corp. ... 1911 2.97 3.50 1.50 40 
Union Pacific R.R..... 1900 3.65 6.00 3.75 89 
United Fruit ........ 1899 2.03 4.00 aa8: $7 


Walgreen Company .. 1933 1.68 1.85 0.80 28 


fAlso paid 10% in stock. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 

--Dividends—, 
Paid So Far -—Earnings~ Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $2.25 a$1.08 a$0.84 34 
Bethlehem Stee] ...... 2.40 1.35 a3.29 a2.50 39 
Brown Shoe .......... 2.10 1.70 b2.49 b2.95 42 
Columbia Gas System.. 0.71 0.564%4a0.50 20.58 12 
Container Corporation.. 4.00 “2.25 a1.89 a2.20' 43 
Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 3.00 b4.02 b6.68 60 
Flintkote Company .... 2.50 1.00 a0.51 a0.70 24 
Freeport Sulphur ..... 4.00 2.50 al55 al.88 58 
Gen. Amer. Transport.. 3.00 1.50 al.58 al.17 48 
General Motors ....... 8.00 3.00 a3.04 a4.76 81 
Glidden Company .... 71.60 1.60 b1.37 bl1.27 24 
Kennecott Copper ..... 4.00 75 4.45 58 


1 Voees 
Mathieson Chemical .. 2.12 1.25 b2.47 b3.25 49 
Mid-Continent Petrol .. 3.00 2.25 al.81 al.36 
Simmons Company .... 2.50 1.00 450 ..... 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 1.00 262 ..... 28 
Union Oil of California 2.37% 1.50 a1.54 a0.31 27 
35 
22 


N& 


1 ee eee 2.25 1.30 al.67 a1.64 
West Penn Electric ... 1.52% 0.90 a0.98 a0.79 


a—First quarter. b—Half-year. tAlso paid 2% in stock. 
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Business interests urge controls to round out present 


industrial draft act — Difficult to estimate size of 


_ 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—It is from 
the legislators who try the most to 
understand the business point of view, 
as well as from businessmen them- 
selves, that you get proposals for eco- 
nomic controls. Congressmen who 
are usually interested in welfare have 
been slower to assert the urgency. 
Businessmen’s letters bring out little 
details of the alleged urgency, as re- 
membered from 1940 and 1941. A 
bill giving the Administration power 
over business quite definitely would 
pass. 

The draft act now requires compa- 
nies to accept defense orders. Busi- 
nessmen know that, and want addi- 
tional controls that will round things 
out. A man getting a “Must” order 
wants to be able to write “Must” 
himself, when he buys his materials 
and components. It’s hardly news 
that companies don’t hanker for Gov- 
ernment business; hence cries for an 
agency that will see that competitors 
get their share. If you’re doing 
“Must” business for the Government, 
you need a law releasing you from 
your private contracts. 

Companies prefer that the Govern- 
ment. ration, rather than themselves. 
If you’re allowed to do only a frac- 
tion of your civilian business, it is in- 
vidious to select the customers you 
will serve. It seems fair to have the 
Government make, or at least put its 
stamp on, the selections. Also, the 
letters point out, company rationing 
under present circumstances would 
spark a highly sensitive Anti-Trust 
Division. Indeed, Répresentative 
Celler warned businessmen that 
they’d better not do any voluntary al- 
locating. 


This presentation is different 
from the news letters of the major 
trade associations. As they have it, 


the trend to controls is mainly moti- 
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mobilization job—No single accepted attitude as yet 


vated by the Administration’s power 
hunger. Actually, setting up controls 
entails a frightful amount of fuss, 
most of it unpleasant. And politicians 
know controls are never popular. 


The calls for doing the job fast, 
people on the executive side point out, 
emphasize only one side of the pic- 
ture: the troubles you get into with 
piecemeal mobilization. It is easy to 
demonstrate that complete controls, 
ordered suddenly, either would stop 
business altogether or would be alto- 
gether ignored, making the country 
one vast black market. Even though 
there has been a good deal of plan- 
ning, the controls will come in ones 
and twos, as if improvised. 

That’s the case for a full scale war. 
Naturally, the case is even harder at 
present. On face, it seems somewhat 
absurd to control everything if there’s 
an increase of but a few billions in the 
arms budget. The great difficulty, of 
course, is that nobody knows militar- 
ily, what’s coming. For the present, 
evidently, the economic curbs will be 
scaled to something just a little great- 
er than Korean requirements. There 
may be more later. 

Full mobilization, as if for full war, 
has its obvious dangers. Suppose you 
do it and then, somehow, peace breaks 
out, or rather the kind of half-peace 
that’s possible with Communists. Do 
you demobilize? With no fighting, 
it’s hard to remain a military camp 
forever; also, you can’t continually 
shift back and forth. Regrettably, 
there’s no way to tell the size of the 
job. 


One private estimate, highly re- 
spected by the technical officials, ar- 
gues that controls are needed when 
the military budget goes above $20 
billion. That magnitude will proba- 
bly be reached ; the regular 1951 total 























For some 


was closer to $13 billion. 
industries, any increase whatsoever 
will mean stopping production for 
civilian business. 


For all of the planning by the 
Resources Board, there has been no 
single accepted attitude among either 
the higher or lower officials. Two 
people will propose things, each highly 
plausible, that unfortunately are in- 
compatible. Certainly, there’s not 
yet an Administration line; indeed, 
until recently there was scarcely any 
official recognition that anything was 
the matter. All of the decisions will 
have to be made by the White House 
staff. 

At first, at any rate, to take one 
instance, members of the Economic 
Council seemed to be against controls. 
The opposition appeared to stem from 
the Council’s literary commitments ; 
the most recent Council documents fell 
under the label “Courtship of Busi- 
ness” and, to all appearances, Busi- 
ness disliked controls. You got the 
impression that other top people, too, 
were mainly coasting on their pre- 
Korean documents, 


Federal Reserve Board men, as 
might be expected, came out early 
(in confidence) for fast controls ; the 
Board will probably offer a_ bill 
quickly for Regulation W and, per- 
haps, additional restrictions on bank 
portfolios. Snyder was swift to insist 
on protecting the Government bond 
market ; for a long time there will be 
no question of whether rates will be 
kept down. All of the Department 
chiefs emphasize particular things, 
which together are hard to add up. 
Truman has to add them. 

—Jerome Shoentfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Construction ... 

A wealth of helpful suggestions for 
builders has been packed into a 156- 
page booklet, Home Builders’ Man- 
ual for Land Development, recently 
published by the National Association 
of Home Builders—in it you'll find 
hints on land selection, cutting costs, 
water and sanitary systems, etc. . . 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpora- 
tion is showing two new acoustical 
materials with noise reduction coef- 
ficients ranging up to 85 per cent— 
one is a_ natural-beveled textured 
acoustical tile, the other a natural- 
beveled perforated tile; both are 
marketed under the Fiberglas trade 
ee Although the average per- 
son isn’t aware of it, a house actually 
has very small pores through which 
it “breathes” water from the inside 
to the outside ; when there is an accu- 
mulation of water, blistering of the 
paint often results—to minimize blis- 
tering from this cause, Cornwall & 
Company makes a line of aluminum 
Breather Tubes which act like over- 
sized pores when installed in the 
sides of a home and provide an easy 
outlet for excess moisture that might 
otherwise gather under the paint... . 
From Switzerland comes news of a 
plywood substitute which can be 
made from wood waste—properly 
ground and ‘screened, the waste is 
formed into a warpless board similar 
to plywood. 


Drugs & Cosmetics ... 

With the introduction of J/pana 
ammoniated toothpaste in test market- 
ing areas, Bristol-Myers Company 
now has three ammoniated products 
to offer the public—the other items 
are an ammoniated chewing gum and 
an ammoniated tooth-powder. .. . 
Strictly on the distaff side, Frances 
Denney has introduced a new cos- 
metic which is said to “texturize” mi- 
ladys’ skin and also add the color 
of foundation—trade-named Texture 
Tint, this beauty aid will last all day 
without touch-up. ... For the past six 
months Beech-Nut Packing Company 
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has been testing Mello Fruit gum in 
Georgia markets. . . . A patent has 
been granted to Henry D. Addison 
for a method of impregnating nylon 
with a bacteria-killing agent so that 
articles made from this plastic will 
become self-sterilizing — commercial 
development of this process would 
make possible germ-killing combs, 
tooth-brushes and teething rings for 
babies. . . . New hair dressing is said 
to help preserve women’s permanents 
as well as aid generally in caring for 
the hair—maker is Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Company; product is 
Lustre-Creme hair dressing. .. . Coty, 
Inc. this month introduced a new 
deodorant powder—known as Shakti, 
it is now being placed on dealers’ 
shelves following distribution of one 
million introductory packages earlier 
this month. 


Electrical ... 

Latest low-cost burglar alarm is a 
simple device which can be attached 
to any door or window with only two 
screws and requires no wiring—made 
by Electromagic Company, _ this 
gadget is powered by a self-contained 
electric unit... . A subminiature pho- 
toelectric cell thinner than a match 
stick and less than an inch long has 
been developed in the laboratories of 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.—al- 
though not in commercial production 
as yet, this unit (which takes advan- 
tage of the photosensitivity of ger- 
manium) will be particularly well 
suited for applications where cost and 
space limitation are major factors. . . . 
Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator 
Company is now producing its first 
major line of instruments for steam 
plants and electric distribution sys- 
tems—the new line will stress “safety 
and increased protection of power 
station investments.” ... A word of 
consolation from Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation: At the Westing- 
house Meter Division laboratory 
watthour meters are constantly being 
put to test to insure the accuracy of 
your electric power statements—these 


meters are built with such precision 
that one which accidently hadn’t been 
tested in 42 years was found to be 
better than 99 per cent accurate. 


Electronics... 

Although it was introduced earlier 
this month at a showing of General 
Electric’s new Black-Daylight tele- 
vision line, the company’s 24-inch 
television console receiver hasn’t been 
price-tagged to date and won’t go into 
production until the fall—the new line 
has 13 models in table, console and 
combination units. . . . Manufacturer 
with the largest direct view television 
receiver on the market, however, is 
Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, 
which has announced a 30-inch set 
intended chiefly for ‘schools, club- 
rooms and the like—the company, in- 
cidentally, is showing nothing smaller 
than 17-inch models in its new line. 
. .. An Electric Core Division has 
been established for iron powder elec- 
tronic core manufacturers according 
to the Metal Powder Association. ... 
On the technical side, Ebert Elec- 
tronics Corporation is producing a 
two pole mercury plunger relay. ... 
Radio Corporation of America has 
developed an electronic tool, resem- 
bling an oversized pencil, which en- 
ables a blind person to read ordinary 
print and typewritten copy—when 
pointed at a letter, the “‘reading pen- 
cil” translate the shape of the par- 
ticular letter into a recognizable 
sound which can be heard by the blind 
person through a hearing aid. 


Grocery Products ... 

For the retailer: Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Company has 
developed a small-size Scotch brand 
machine designed to speed up pre- 
packaging foods—just 12 inches high, 
the unit weighs only two pounds and 
enables an operator to fill 100 one- 
pound cellophane bags with beans or 
some other staple in only one hour. 
. . . For short-cut seekers: A new 
ready-to-use pancake and waffle bat- 
ter trade-named PanWaff is being 
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test-marketed in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul—packed in a metal container 
with a dispensing spout, it’s a prod- 
uct of a company with the same name. 
., . For epicurean tastes: A new 
book, The Art of Cooking with 
Herbs and Spices, by Milo Milorado- 
vich, will suggest ways to make an 
unusual meal from usual recipes— 
Doubleday & Company is the publish- 
er... . For measuring coffee: Serva- 
Matic, a dispenser that fits on the top 
of a standard-size coffee can and dis- 
penses exactly one tablespoonful of 
coffee when its knob is given a half 
turn—made by Serva-Matic Indus- 
tries, Inc., this gadget (available in 


Carbon Company has added a line 
of nylon typewriter ribbons to its 
present Old Town line—to insure 
freshness, the ribbons are packed in 
hermetically sealed containers. . 

An inexpensive way to protect your 
checks from being altered is to apply 
transparent tape over the face of the 
check; should anyone try to pick up 
the tape after it is applied, the paper 
underneath would tear—this sugges- 
tion comes from Tapematic Corpora- 
tion, makers of the Tapex automatic 
dispenser, a gadget that can be oper- 
ated with one hand, allowing the 
other hand freedom to hold the ar- 
ticle being taped. .. . A. B. Dick 








Four-Pound 
Electric 
Organ 


Large enough to be 
played with ease by 
adults as well as chil- 
dren, this ‘miniature 
electric reed organ 
(priced below $20) 
weighs only four pounds 
and is about the size of 
a table model radio. 
Its range is two full 
chromatic octaves from 
low C to high C. Mold- 
ed of Bakelite plastic, 
it is manufactured by 
Magnus Harmonica 
Corporation. 








ted, yellow and transparent amber) 
ls marketed by the manufacturer as 
@ premium and direct-sale item. 


Office Equipment . . . 

Underwood Corporation has start- 
ed nationwide distribution for its new 
Leader adding machine, a ten key 
model designed for the small busi- 
hessman and for home use—a port- 
able, it features an adjustable paper 
roller holder for narrow and wide 
rolls. . . . Next month in the adver- 
tising columns of leading newspapers 
and magazines Parker Pen Company 
will introduce the public to its new $3 
Parkette. . . . Old Town Ribbon & 
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Company, manufacturer of mimeo- 
graph machines and supplies for the 
past 66 years, has entered the paper 
folding machine field with acquisition 
of the assets of the dissolved Boblit 
Folder Company—the Boblit folder, 
an electrically-driven automatic-feed 
machine capable of many types of 
folds, will be continued under the 
name A. B. Dick Folder Model 55. 


Public Relations . . . 

In September Noma Electric Cor- 
poration, through its Effanbee Doll 
Division, will bring joy to countless 
little girls (to say nothing of their 
mothers and dads and other “grown- 


up” youngsters) when it places on 
sale a new 28-inch lifelike doll named 
Noma which can talk, sing, recite and 
say her prayers (it’s all done through 
an electronic device which is set off 
upon pressing a button)—the public 
relations angle, however, is that the 
company mailed each stockholder a 
letter-brochure introducing the new 
item even before it was announced to 
dealers and advertised in the trade 
press. ... For the first time, the New 
York Central Railroad Company ear- 
lier this month mailed stockholders a 
summary report of an annual meeting 
of stockholders—attractively — illus- 
trated, it was in the form of a 16- 
page printed booklet. . . . In October 
Lane Bryant will celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary with the largest sale in 
the history of the company—in con- 
nection with its anniversary, the com- 
pany also will mail each charge cus- 
tomer a copy of Fifty Years of Lane 
Bryant, by Tom Mahoney, writer for 
the Saturday Evening Post. 


Odds & Ends... 

Chalk up fifty years on your 
records for Armco Steel Corporation, 
which July 12 held a gala celebration 
of the event with some 50,000 resi- 
dents of Middletown, Ohio, and the 
Miami Valley participating—inciden- 
tally, the company has never had a 
strike at Middletown which, unfortu- 
nately, is a record that can’t be 
matched by many corporations in bus- 
iness for considerably shorter periods 
of time. . . . The first streamliner to 
operate between Los Angeles and 
New Orleans will be Southern Paci- 
fic’s new Sunset Limited, scheduled 
to go into service on August 20—the 
new diesel-powered streamliner, con- 
sisting of 15 cars built by the Budd 
Company, features many innovations 
for the comfort of passengers and will 
operate on a fast schedule, making 
the 2,070-mile trip in 42 hours... . 
Shelkcrease is a new corrugated board 
with a smooth-finish surface which 
will fold in any direction as easily as 
ordinary wrapping paper—made by 
Shelton Manufacturing Company. 

Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please enclose a self- 
addressed postcard—or a stamped envelope 
—and refer to the date of the issue in 
which you are interested. 
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New Equipment Helps Put 
Western Union in the Black 


Mechanization program, with use of facsimile 


transmission, is resulting in important operating 


economies. Electronic tool also has banking use 


By Casper M. Bower* 


ithin a period of only six 

months, the financial commun- 
ity’s investment attitude toward 
Western Union has swung like a pen- 
dulum—from pessimism to optimism 
—and the shares of the telegraph 
company more than doubled in mar- 
ket value during the transition. The 
explanation is readily apparent; al- 
though not yet completed with its 
major mechanization program cost- 
ing many millions, the company has 
already begun to show profitable op- 
erations despite a lower level of busi- 
ness. Thus, despite the fact that gross 
revenues for the first five months of 
1950 were $2.3 million smaller than 
for the same period of last year, oper- 
ating net income was in the black by 
$1.2 million vs. a $3.9 million net loss 
sustained in the same months of 1949. 

A part of Western Union’s im- 
provement is traceable to economies 
resulting from use of new facsimile 
equipment. A miniature facsimile 
machine for the businessman’s desk, 
Desk-Fax is an electronic messenger 
which automatically sends and re- 
ceives telegrams between customers 
and main telegraph offices, replacing 
much of the time-consuming messen- 
ger pick-up and delivery of telegrams 
from branch telegraph offices. 

This use of facsimile by Western 
Union which enables a customer to 
write in longhand or type his message 
and then have it received identically 
as written is only one of the numer- 
ous ways in which facsimile can be 
utilized. Facsimile handles such 
diverse material as bank checks, tables 
of figures, engineering diagrams, 
chemical formulas, drawings, weather 
maps—in fact, any material which 
can be printed or handwritten on 
paper. 


* Mr. Bower is vice president of Finch Tele- 
communications, Inc. 
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Western Union 


The electronic tool that is the heart 
of facsimile is the photocell, or “elec- 
tric eye,” located in the transmitting 
unit of the facsimile machine. The 


cell “looks” at the data on the paper 
some 100 lines to the inch and con- 
verts what it sees into electric im- 
pulses. Copy to be sent is placed on 
the transmitter’s drum which will 
rotate usually either 180 or 360 revo- 
lutions per minute. The electric im- 
pulses coming from the cell which 
scans the copy are built up in 
strength, and sped over telephone or 
telegraph wire or even radio to the 
recorder drum on the receiving end 
which is rotating at the same speed 
as the transmitter drum. 

These electric impulses put the 
message they carry on paper by pass- 
ing them through a chemically coated 
paper fed into the recorder. The im- 
pulses on passing through the paper 
cause it to turn black or varying 
shades of grey in the identical form 
of the original. And so the process of 
transmission is completed. 

An important New York bank 
has for some time been using fac- 
simile for check verification between 
branches. A client of this bank’s up- 
town branch can cash a check at the 
downtown branch with no trouble 
whatsoever. In addition to check 
verification, the interconnecting of 
various branches in a banking system 
enable the transmission of a variety of 
accounting data and other banking 
needs during the course of the day. 


Anthracite Bids for 
Larger Share of Fuel Market 


nthracite coal which heats more 
than five million homes in the 
New England and Middle Atlantic 
States and Provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec is still the predominant heat- 
ing fuel in these areas despite the in- 
roads made by other fuels in recent 
years. Determined to enlarge its 
share of the fuel market, the industry 
through its trade association, the An- 
thracite Institute, plans to spend some 
$2.6 million in the next twelve months 
on research and radio and press pro- 
motion of hard coal. 

Considerable progress has been 
made in recent years in the develop- 
ment of new-type furnaces which 
automatically stoke the coal, regulate 
the drafts and dispose of ashes in a 


receptacle under the unit. In addition 
to stressing the advantages of hard 
coal over other fuels, the industry 
program will emphasize the various 
new types of coal burning equipment 

now available to the homeowner. 
Much of the basic research in de- 
veloping new uses for hard coal as 
well as new coal burning equipment is 
carried on at the Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
laboratory of the Anthracite Institute. 
In a continual search for new mar- 
kets, research is directed toward the 
application of anthracite to special in- 
dustrial use as well as cooperation 
with other non-profit organizations 
for the improvement of anthracite 
utilization. The Institute also com- 
piles and distributes statistics on the 
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hard coal industry, keeps abreast of 
all developments relating to the mar- 
keting of anthracite and competitive 
juels and engages in many other ac- 
tivities all designed to retain and en- 
large anthracite’s share of the fuel 
market. 

The importance of hard coal in the 
nation’s economy is indicated by the 
fact that retail anthracite sales ap- 
proximate $700 million annually. 
Over 72,000 men are employed in the 
anthracite producing industry and the 
annual freight charge of some $139 
million for transporting hard coal is 
estimated to provide employment to 
over 19,000 rail employes. Retail 
dealers employ an additional 45,000. 


Coal Gasification 


One of the most interesting experi- 
ments now being conducted and one 
which may hold great promise for the 
iuture of the industry is the gasifica- 
tion of coal for the production of syn- 
thetic liquid fuels. Waste silt which 
now has no economic value is burned 
ina fluidized bed gas producer with- 
out grates by being suspended in a 
stream of air and gas. About 150 
million tons of this waste silt is ready 
for utilization and about six million 
tons are produced annually. The de- 
velopment of this project promises an 
entirely new source of gas and syn- 
thetic fuels such as gasoline and syn- 
thetic chemicals. 
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War Brings Shifts 








Concluded from page 5 
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loans have recently been imposed and 
public housing starts have been cut 
back. But construction usually enters 
a spurt during the early part of a 
conflict, and little abatement can be 
looked for soon unless supplies of 
‘teel-made components and of cop- 
per (also in short supply) become 
more restricted. No aluminum short- 
age is expected, productive capacity 
having been increased to about four 
times the potential of 1939. 

Huge amounts of chemicals will be 
diverted to war output under an ac- 
telerated schedule. Materials for 
tayon will go into explosives ; chemi- 
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cals which go into nylon and other 
plastics will be used for synthetic 
rubber. Nylon itself is a basic ma- 
terial used for parachutes, tow ropes 
and the like. Chemicals for dyes will 
become more scarce. Certain plastics 
such as polyethylene (used in ice- 
cube trays) may be diverted to war 
use as electrical insulation. Synthetic 
rubber, made from styrene and buta- 
diene, would consume quantities of 
benzene and petroleum, or if petro- 
leum ran short, then butadiene could 
be made from industrial alcohol. A 
raw material for many plastics, ben- 
zene is already being recruited under 
a program to increase synthetic rub- 
ber output to 500,000 tons a year. 
Diversion of other chemicals into war 
production would result in restricted 
output of men’s and women’s clothing 
made in whole or in part from syn- 
thetic textiles. No shortage of petro- 
leum is presently anticipated. Greater 
demand would simply bring about in- 
creases in production allowables, 
which still are considerably below the 
levels of eight or nine months ago. 


Foodstuffs Plentiful 


Ample supplies of foodstuffs are on 
hand and farm acreage under cultiva- 
tion could easily be expanded. Gro- 
cery inventories at June 1 were $18 
million more than a year earlier. Save 
for spasmodic shortages induced by 
scare buying, sugar supplies are plen- 
tiful, with large stores in reserve in 
Cuba. Spot prices and futures in 
cocoa and coffee, which are imported, 
have been rising, however, and accel- 
erated buying could result in higher 
sugar prices. Millions of pounds of 
butter are being held in Government 
storehouses. 

With plants and equipment mod- 
ernized, electric power production is 
more than 50 per cent larger than 
before the last war. Comparative 
earnings of utility companies are not 
expected to vary greatly. A higher 
rate of industrial activity should re- 
sult in greater earnings for the rail- 
roads, which were able to cancel large 
amounts of debt during World War 
II. 

Owing to large demands upon 
the nation’s transportation system in 
wartime, improved stability may be 
expected for the airlines. In the 
event of a protracted struggle, how- 
ever, the principal problem of the 


civilian consumer will be restrictions 
on purchases, particularly in the hard 
goods field. Underlying his present 
urge to buy is the apprehension that 
shortages may develop or become 
worse. 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


Columbia Gas System: $90,000,000 of 
debentures due 1975: competitive bid- 
ding. 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Com- 
pany: $20,000,000 debenture 234s due 
1975. (Offered July 12 at 99.11%). 
Also, $15,000,0000 debenture 234s due 
serially to 1962. (Offered July 12 to 
yield 1.85% to 2.65% acording to matur- 
itv.) 

Kentucky Utilities Company: $3,500,- 
000 first 27%s due 1980. (Offered July 
14 at 101.108%.) 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Date Amount Date 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. 

—lIst mtge. Ser. A 4s, 1965.. $83,000 Sept. 1 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry.— 

lst mtge. ser. A 3%s, 1970.. 127,000 Sept. 1 
Laclede Gas Co.—conv. s.f. 15-yr. 

Geb. 4368, 1968... .cccccees Entire Aug. 14 
Northern Pacific Ry.—coll. tr. 

GQ MOE. bic ckhacceenccccus 1,155,000 Sept. 1 


St. Paul Union Depot—ist & 


ref. B 3%s, 1971..........-. 240,000 Oct. 1 








THE COLORADO FUEL 
& IRON CORPORATION 


Dividend on Preferred Stock 


At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Corporation, held on July 19. 1950, the 
regular dividend in the amount of 
twenty-five cents per share was declared 
on its preferred stock, payable Septem- 
ber 1, 1950 to stockholders of record at 
close of business on August 11. 1950. 


D. C. McGrew, Secretary. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 

12 Months to June 30 
Alpha Port. Cement...... $5.31 $5.68 
Cent. Maine Pwr......... 1.57 1.64 
Nazareth Cement ........ 3.48 3.08 
Public Service (N. H.)... 1.98 1.59 
Tide Water Pwr......... 1.05 0.88 

9 Months to June 30 
Automobile Banking ..... 0.62 0.63 
Gleaner Harvester ...... 1.35 6.45 

6 Months to June 30 
Barter B06. .ccccdswcs 0.85 1.00 
ee 0.25 0.41 
Christiana Securities ..... 120.94 94.09 
eS errr 1.73 1.36 
re “231 *2.09 
Cream of Wheat......... 0.82 0.83 
Consumers Power ....... 1.88 1.49 
Lowenstein (M.) & Sons. 3.58 2.02 
Marine Midland ......... 0.48 0.48 
Mathieson Chemical ..... 325 2.47 
Monsanto Chemical ...... 2.85 1.72 
Beotoreta, Tae. 2... 6scsas 6.50 2.41 


Nat’l Automotive Fibres. . 1.57 2.31 


National Shares ......... 0.52 0.48 
ie eS 1.97 3.99 
Niagara Mohawk Pwr.... 1.27 1.06 
i SS EET 0.31 0.31 
Soundview Pulp ........ 2.39 2.77 
Stand. Steel Spring....... 2.70 2.12 
a re 1.33 0.80 
TelAutograph ........... 0.37 0.33 


Transue & Williams Steel 130 1.62 
ahoemas Steel. 2.655.054 2.04 
Underwood Corp. ....... 1.54 1.63 


West Ohio Gas .......... 098 0.61 
3 Months to June 30 
Solvay American Corp.... 0.45 0.31 
24 Weeks to June 18 
Chesapeake Corp. (Va.).. 3.04 1.62 
24 Weeks to June 17 
National Téa ..6cssdesess 2.77 2.53 
24 Weeks to June 11 
EUOE SAER.. waxccvcudons 3.05 1.58 
36 Weeks to June 10 
Automatic Canteen ...... 1.01 0.99 
40 Weeks to June 8 
ORS: iii Skawiddnak 1.17 1.00 
12 months to May 31 
a ere 2.11 3.34 
FE) Paso Mieciric ........ 3.26 3.14 
Galveston-Houston ...... 0.97 1.78 
Madison Square Garden... 1.01 1.12 
Maine Pub. Service....... 1.41 1.67 
Toledo Edison ...0.c<s 62. 1.18 
9 Months to May 31 
Dobbs Houses .......... 1.77 1.71 
i ere eee 0.67 0.96 
6 Months to May 31 
Amer. Box Board........ 0.76 0.73 
Amer. Marietta ......... 3.08 0.74 
Amer. Tel. & Tel........ 5.93 4.09 
a 0.67 0.34 
Belmont Iron Wks........ ye 2.81 
Devoe & Raynolds........ al.54 a0.82 
Devoe & Raynolds....... b0.77 b0.41 
ee 0.85 2.06 
General Tire & Rubber... 2.44 0.41 
Plymouth Rubber ....... 0.23 0.12 
Struthers Wells ........ 0.86 2.42 
; 5 Months to May 31 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy 4.38 2.11 
Granite City Steel........ 5.97 3.54 
0.67 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.. 0.78 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON SHARE: 1950 1949 

5 Months to May 31 
Missouri Pacific ......... $0.84 $1.24 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. L. 4.30 3.17 
New Orleans, Texas & 

a Le ae 10.84 11.14 
N. Y., Ontario & West... D1.75  D1.77 
Northern Pacific ........ D2.23 + D1.62 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie... 2.53 3.34 
Gt eer pD3.92  pD5.53 
ey, 0.52 0.61 
South. Colorado Pwr...... 0.53 0.51 
Tennessee Central ....... 1.14 D025 
+Texas & Pacific Ry...... 4.22 3.65 
Warren’ Bnos...........6.:.. 0.30 0.35 
Western Union .......... 1.74 D3.20 

3 Months to May 31 

Clinton Machine ......... 0.29 ee 
Eversharp, Inc. .......... 0.33 0.36 
3 Months to May 27 

Collins & Aikman ....... 1.01 D0.45 
12 Months to May 3 

Shomer (06. 5.) GA. oa xkaae 2.85 4.33 
12 Months to April 30 

Booth Fisheries .......... 1.52 2.57 
Crown Zellerbach ........ 6.12 6.85 
Selby GMOe nk cisisecccces 0.11 0.09 
Standard Fuel ........... 1.66 0.36 
Waverly Oil Works...... D2.31 D2.63 
Wrote Gore. 24.4-.-5..: 0.58 2.46 
Whittaker (Wm. R.) Co.. 0.73 0.54 
3 Months to April 30 

Crowley, Milner ......... 0.01 0.09 

‘ 12 Months to March 31 
Amer. Dairies .......+... 7.27 5.29 
Blue Diamond Coal...... 11.43 34.50 
Courtaulds, Ltd. ......... 15.12% 8.72% 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch 1.47 2.27 

3 Months to March 31 

Chic. Yellow Cab........ 0.49 0.53 
Electric Bond & Share.... 0.18 0.04 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. 0.70 0.74 
Philadelphia Co. ......... 0.14 Jb sycke 
Portland Transit ........ D0.21 + D0.15 
Stand. Gas & Electric.... 0.01 0.94 
12 Months to February 28 

Deerfield Glassine Co..... 2.35 ° 1.44 
1949 1948 

12 Months to December 31 

Allied Laboratories ...... 4.21 2.98 
Amer. Overseas Airlines. D0.20 0.57 
Automotive Gear Wks.... 5.84 17.82 
Black Hawk Brewing.... D017 D0.59 
Bluefield Supply ......... 8.50 14.98 
Canadian Bronze ........ *2.92 *3.09 
Genuine Parts ........... 1.85 2.02 
ae 1.59 2.08 
Kingsport Press ......... 1.56 1.78 
McCaskey Register ...... 1.85 2.69 
McLouth Steel .......... 4.49 6.54 
Miami Bridge ........... 3.39 3.74 
New Britain Mach....... 1.28 0.33 
New Eng. Confectionery.. 4.98 4.59 
Ottawa Lt., Heat & Pwr.. *1.77 *2.06 


River Raisin Paper....... 1.31 1.24 


Steel Prods. Engine....... 2.35 1.96 
Tenn. Pwd. & Chem...... 4.37 4.81 
eR eae D0.25 p0.18 
U. S. Television Mfg..... D0.59 0.04 
Walker & Gai ..ccccscics 2.31 2.07 





* Canadian currency. f Correction. 
stock. b—Class B_ stock. 
D—Deficit. 


a—Class A 
p—Preferred stock. 
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Dividend Changes 


Rheem Manufacturing: A quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents will be paid Septem- 
ber 15 on the common stock to share- 
holders of record August 23; previous 
quarterly rate was 40 cents. 

Reynolds Spring: Resumes payments 
(last payment was 25 cents December 
31, 1945) with a 25-cent dividend on the 
common, payable September 15 to stock 
of record August 31. 

Citizens Utilities: Semi-annual divi- 
dend on the common will be increased 
from 35 cents to 40 cents, payable Aug- 
ust 18 to stock of record August 1; a 
3 per cent extra stock dividend has also 
been declared, payable on the same date. 

Merritt-Chapman & Scott: Will pay 
a 40 per cent stock dividend October 
16 to shareholders of record September 
15; semi-annual cash dividend has been 
increased from 80 cents to $1, payable 
August 15 to stock of record August 1. 

Motor Products: Will pay a 20 per 
cent stock dividend September 15 to 
stock of record September 1; quarterly 
cash dividend remains unchanged at 50 
cents, payable August 15 to stock of 
record August 4. 

Pfeiffer Brewing: A 50-cent quarterly 
will be paid September 1 on the new com- 
mon, to stock of record August 11; this 
is equal to $1 on the old shares before 
the 2-for-1 split; old shares had re- 
ceived 50 cents. 

National Linen Service: Quarterly 
dividend has been increased from 15 
cents to 20 cents, payable October 2 to 
stock of record September 15. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 

July 26: American Seating; Armstrong 
Cork; Bell & Howell; Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet; Blaw-Knox; Burlington Mills; 
Champion Paper & Fibre; Consolidated 
Laundries; Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper; Continental Can; Crane Co.; 
Delaware & Hudson Co.; Delaware 
Rayon; Ingersoll-Rand; Inland Steel; In- 
ternational Silver; Macmillan Co.; Mon- 
santo Chemical; Naumkeag Steam Cotton; 
New Jersey Zinc; Nova Scotia Light & 
Power; Ohio Power; Rochester Gas & 
Electric; Serrick Corp.; Signal Oil & 
Gas; Westinghouse Electric. 

July 27: American Chain & Cable; 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary; 
Babcock & Wilcox; Bethlehem Steel; 
Bower Roller Bearing; Bunker Hill & 
Sullivan; Chile Copper; Chilton Co.; Con- 
solidated Gas Electric Light & Power 
(Balt.) ; Diamond Match; Emerson Elec- 
tric Mfg.; General American Corp.; Goe- 
bel Brewing; Hamilton Watch; Michi- 
gan Sugar; National Acme; Neptune 
Meter; Pillsbury Mills; Quaker State 
Oil Refining; Scott Paper; Standard Oil 
of California; Superior Tool & Die; U. S. 
Playing Card; Wyandotte Worsted. 

July 28: Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica; Butler Bros.; Capital City Products; 
Eaton Manufacturing; Imperial Tobacco; 
Marathon Corp.; Parkersburg Rig & 
Reel; Peoples Drug Stores; Pepperell 
Mfg.; Real Silk Hosiery Mills. 

td 31: Armco Steel; Diamond Ice & 
Coal. 
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Street News 





Firm with sales know-how can find market regardless of 


he secondary distribution of a 

substantial block of W. R. Grace 
& Company stock at a time when the 
stock market was having one of its 
worst sinking spells since the begin- 
ning of the Korean trouble proved 
two things. One is that there is much 
investment capital waiting to get into 
a closely held and profitable situation 
if only security men go to work and 
seek out this capital. The other is 
that, regardless of market conditions, 
there is no letup in the pressure on 
wealthy people to pave the way for 
the inevitable. One of the elderly 
members of the Grace family died 
within a week after Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane offered the 
block of W. R. Grace & Company 
stock. The deal was another demon- 
stration of the frequently proven fact 
that a farflung distributing organiza- 
tion that knows how to do a job of 
selling can find a market. 


The summer exodus of syndicate 
men has been accelerated by thé post- 
ponement of many items of corporate 
fnancing and the uncertainty as to 
how long it will be before conditions 
are sufficiently stabilized to resume 
operations in volume. So they are 
taking advantage of the lull and going 
on vacation, subject to recall. 

Men who specialize in municipal 
financing are not in that class. The 
war scare has not reduced the keen 
competition for new issues. The out- 
look for reduced Federal income taxes 
is not good and the value of tax ex- 
emption, the specialists calculate, is 
not likely to diminish. Another factor 
is the possibility that if a’ system of 
Priorities is restored, public projects 
involving use of scarce materials 
will be curtailed. This line of reason- 
Ing, applied to public housing ven- 
tures, would suggest a postponement 
of the first large Federal Housing 
bond issue which had been expected 
‘o reach the market in the autumn. 
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conditions—Syndicate men grab vacation opportunity 


The half-year reports of televi- 
sion companies are coming out. 
Their effect on the kind of market 
that existed up to the beginning of 
summer can well be imagined. The 
market price of Admiral stock on the 
day before the half-year report came 
out was 60 per cent of the year’s 
high. It went up only a point in a 
generally rising market on the day 
the news appeared. The report 
showed sales of more than $100 mil- 


lion, practically double the 1949 fig- 
ure. Net was $8.5 million, an increase 
of 170 per cent. But the market's 
fever for television issues had sub- 
sided. It is fairly certain that if the 
Federal Reserve is allowed to clamp 
down again on instalment credit, 
television aerials will not multiply on 
the rooftops as fast as they have been 
doing. 


General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration, largest of the automobile 
finance units, anticipated Govern- 
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It’s all about 








/ OIL STOCKS! 


Tuar’s THE BRAND NEW BOOKLET 
we've just completed for thousands 
of people who own oil stocks already— 
for thousands of others who might want 
more facts before they buy. 


The booklet begins with a good look at the entire 
industry — gas as well as oil —includes a thorough 
study of profits, prices, and the major factors of 
supply and demand that affect them. 

It covers foreign oils and competing fuels, tells why 
the weather is so important and why light heating 
oil is the industry’s darling. 


Then it tackles the question of which stocks to 
buy, points out the relative merits of producing, re- 
fining, and integrated companies. It winds up with a 
detailed analysis of three dozen individual companies 
that might meet your investment objectives. 

The booklet is called “Petroleum”. If you’d like 
a copy, just ask. There’s no charge, simply write— 


Department SE-66 

MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 

70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-1212 


Offices in 98 Cities 


































ment action to curtail installment 
credit with an advertising program 
in 350 newspapers. GMAC believes 
that easy credit terms have been car- 
ried much too far; that the public is 
going too far in mortgaging its fu- 
ture income. The banking authori- 
ties are equally apprehensive over 
this situation. 


Percentagewise, the public util- 
ity stock averages in some of the re- 
cent markets have been weaker than 
the industrials, in spite of the con- 
sistent gains being recorded in cur- 
rent income reports. Electric utilities 
spent $7.6 billion in the 1946-49 
period for new plant. Their budget 
for 1950 calls for nearly $2.5 billion 
more. Generating capacity increased 
nearly 30 per cent from the end of 
1945 to the end of last May. Utilities 
are now realizing on this huge addi- 
tional investment. 


A New York Stock Exchange 
ticker and a business news ticker in 
operation will help carry the story of 
a brokerage house in action to ten 
thousand educators at Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Twenty-sixth annual sum- 
mer session educational exhibit. 
Bache & Company, Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, have set 
up an exhibit in the Main Gymnasi- 
um of University Hall to educate the 
educators in brokerage operations. 
The exhibit is part of a campaign to 
explain the operations of Wall Street 
to the general public. 








What Market Action? 
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bettered the former level by June 
1943 and rose to 208.4 in 1946. Food 
shares dropped from 89.9 to 62.4, re- 
couped this loss by March 1943 and 
reached 163.0 in 1946. Aircraft man- 
ufacturing issues furnish the opposite 
type of example of a change of mar- 
ket attitude; from 107.6 just before 
the war started they advanced to 
183.5 two and one-half months later, 
then fell to 86.0 in December 1943 
and even at the 1946 peak recovered 
only to 183.1. 

Thus, it is not safe to assume that 
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the initial market reaction of any par- 
ticular group to the outbreak of war 
in Korea represents the first stage of 
a move which will continue in the 
same direction more or less indefinite- 
ly. Nor is it safe to assume, regard- 
less of recent market action, that a 
given group of stocks will move rela- 
tive to the market more or less as it 
did during the last war. The ship- 
ping, coal, shipbuilding and air trans- 
port issues showed by far the largest 
gains during the early stages of 
World War II (and extended these 
gains later), but will not necessarily 
do the same from now on. In 1939, 
all four of these groups were more 
or less depressed, deficits being al- 
most the norm. Prices of individual 
stocks were very low, and gains were 
therefore substantial percentagewise. 
Today all four groups are in much 
better shape from the standpoint of 
finances and earnings, and_ share 
prices are much higher than they 
were in 1939. 

The latter observation, of course, 
applies to the entire market. Thus, 
the market is superficially much more 
vulnerable than it was when Germany 
invaded Poland. But in the mean- 
time, working capital, book values, 
earnings and dividends have risen 
much more than share prices. Yields 
prevailing today are about 50 per cent 
higher than those in effect just be- 
fore the last war; price-earnings ra- 
tios are some 50 per cent lower. Thus, 
market fundamentals are favorable, 
and as soon as investors acquire the 
conviction that earnings of the in- 
come-type civilian goods equities will 
be fairly well sustained, the market 
for these shares will stabilize. Also 
to be considered in this connection is 
the certainty that all-out war would 
bring renewed inflationary pressures. 

It would be fatuous to minimize the 
severity of the controls which would 
be imposed in the event of total war 
—or perhaps even without such an 
excuse, considering the number of 
planned economy advocates in Wash- 
ington who would welcome any pre- 
text for inserting their inexpert fin- 
gers in the: pie. But these controls 
would probably not take the same 
form as those existing during World 
War II, and in some respects need not 
be so onerous. Productive capacity in 
most lines is much larger than it 
was in 1939; steel ingot capacity, 





for instance, is now over 100 
million tons against 81.8 million. We 
now have substantial stockpiles of 
many commodities; we have huge 
synthetic rubber plants, numerous 
pipe lines and hundreds of naval and 
merchant ships, all of which had to be 
built, last time, while the war was go- 
ing on. This will save delays, men 
and materials—shipbuilding alone re- 
quired 11.5 million tons of steel in 
1943. We have developed substitute 
materials and more economical ways 
of using those for which no substi- 
tutes can be found. 

Taxes will undoubtedly be an in- 
creasing burden, but during the last 
war neither taxes nor raw material 
shortages nor the other vicissitudes of 
war prevented most of the stable 
peacetime consumers’ goods produc- 
ers from earning satisfactory profits. 
They should be able to do so again 
in most cases, and thus equities in 
these groups deserve, and may soon 
receive better treatment than inves- 
tors have accorded them in recent 
weeks. 








Five Utility Issues 
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1943 level; more than $53 million was 
invested in new plant during this 
seven-year period, and net income 
rose more than 55 per cent. The 
service area embraces the Texas and 
Oklahoma Panhandles, the region im- 
mediately south of the Texas Pan- 
handle and a segment of southeastern 
New Mexico, including Carlsbad, the 
core of the American potash indus- 
try. 

Demands on the company’s facili- 
des are expected to increase for some 
time to come, which points toward 
further enlargement of properties. 
Construction budgeted for the year 
to end August 31, 1950 amounts to 
$20.1 million and other announce- 
ments are expected in the coming 
months covering new projects for 
1951 and later years. Modern and 
efficient equipment highlights the 
company’s position (approximately 


63 per cent of gross plant was cot- 


structed between August 31, 1945 


and August 31, 1949). New financ- 
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ing will be necessary to carry on 
Southwestern’s program, which will 
tend to keep the common stock of 
the company in a leveraged position. 
However, the equity is attractive on 
the basis of the company’s outstand- 
ing history of development. 





Beet Sugars 





Concluded from page 11 








weather and minor insect and other 
damage, combined with the research 
work of the processors along the lines 
of developing high quality beet seed. 
Growing conditions thus far this year 
have been favorable but it is as yet 
too early to determine the probable 
sugar content of this year’s crop. 
Even a normal extraction, however, 
should provide the leaders with sub- 
stantially higher volume of refined 
sugar -output than they reported for 
the 1949-50 season, while prices for 
this year’s output should average 
slightly above the 1949-50 average. 

Refiners’ shares occupy a somewhat 
stronger position than those of the 
sugar growers, but the industry itself 
is essentially speculative because of 
the controls established under the 
Sugar Act, and the importance of 
such uncertain influences as crop 
conditions and political factors. How- 
ever, the current price trend and 
earnings prospects impart a degree 
of attraction to the beet processing 
issues for the medium term, though 
the shares are hardly suitable for in- 
clusion in long term investment port- 
folios, 
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12 Commodity Issues 
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Concluded from page 7 
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ce ee 


petitors whose resources are not suf- 
ficient to supply their processing or 
handling capacity. Continental Oil, 
lor example, produces approximately 
0) per cent more than its own re- 
finery needs and sells the remainder 
'o other oil companies. It not only 
obtains the benefit of selling crude oil 
at high prices, but its own margins 
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are widened by increased prices for 
its refined products. 

Commodity stocks, however well 
adapted as inflation hedges, are not 
necessarily of investment stature. 
Some are, others are not. Many other 
factors must be taken into considera- 
tion. Eventually they can expect to 
face a period of deflation together 
with the danger of being caught with 
high cost inventories as well as of los- 
ing the benefit of high prices for 
crude products sold to others. It is 
well also to consider that a hedge is 
not a complete offset against inflation. 
Possession of ample inventories or 
crude resources simply places a com- 
pany in better position than those 
which must rely wholly or in part on 


purchases of raw materials from 
others. 
The twelve commodity issues 


shown in the table on page 7 are 
of good quality. All of them have 
dividend records antedating World 
War II. Several have paid dividends 
uninterruptedly since before World 
War I, while Diamond Match has 
made distributions for 68 successive 
years. , 











Tire Companies 
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rubber companies are reflected in 
the growing contribution to sales 
made by non-tire lines. There are 
more than 30,000 mechanical rubber 
products now in use, including belt- 
ing, hose and packing; mechanical 
rubber goods represented about $450 
million of sales on an industry-wide 
basis in 1949, down from the 1948 
peak of $560 million, but more than 
double the best prewar year. 

Foam rubber is still another rap- 
idly growing industry product. Last 
year about 55 million pounds of foam 
rubber were produced compared with 
a prewar high of 18 million pounds. 
Estimated retail volume of foam rub- 
ber products this year totals $150 
million or three times the $50 mil- 
lion volume of 1949. Smaller indus- 
try units, such as Dayton Rubber 
and Hewitt-Robins occupy strong 
positions in foam and mechanical 
rubber products; in fact, the latter 








is exclusively engaged in non-tire 
activities. 

Expansion into the rubber chemi- 
cals field has proved to be one of the 
most successful diversification efforts 
of the major fabricators. Goodyear’s 
Pliofilm and Neolite are now well 
established; Firestone’s Velon and 
Goodrich’s Geon and Koroseal are 
among the most versatile rubber plas- 
tics in use. Not to be outdone, U. S. 
Rubber widened the scope of its 
chemical operations last January by 
purchasing the vinyl plastics plant 
of the Glenn L. Martin Company for 
more than $6 million. This Paines- 
ville, Ohio, plant is the third largest 
of its type in the country with a 
rated capacity of 25 million pounds 
a year. The end of the wartime 
patent pooling agreement is provid- 
ing an additional stimulant. 

Interim earnings reports released 
thus far in 1950 make good reading 
for stockholders; tire demand has 
undoubtedly been given an unex- 
pected fillip by the Korean situation, 
and full-year profits will show su- 
stantial improvement over the de- 
pressed results of 1949. An eventual 
leveling off in auto production will 
lower the industry’s original equip- 
ment shipments but the more profit- 
able replacement market should be 
well sustained. 

The percentage of profits paid out 
by the rubber companies has been 
extremely conservative in the post- 
war period, and while debt retire- 
ment may preclude widespread 
dividend increases, the stronger com- 
panies are in a position to raise dis- 
bursements eventually if profits con- 
tinue at the present level. Goodrich, 
for example, paid out only about 30 
per cent of its profits before reserves 
last year; however, some of the 
strength in this issue must be attrib- 
uted to recurrent (but unconfirmed) 
stock split rumors. United States 
Rubber, which reduced its quarterly 
dividend to 50 cents last September, 
has been paying 75 cents this year. 
Directors of Lee Rubber & Tire now 
consider extra. payments every six 
months; this policy was reflected 
in a 50-cent extra payment in May. 
In view of the cyclical nature of the 
industry, better grade issues such as 
Goodrich and Firestone appear to be 
the most attractive vehicles for in- 
vestment in the rubber group. 
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New York Curb Common Stocks Not Covered by Regular Factographs 
























































A 
—_————. 000 omitted A 
Outstanding Capitalization -—————Per Share of Common——_—__, 
Incorporated Executive Business and/or Long Term Pfd. Com. Shs. Working Book —— —— 1949—, 1949 A 
Year—State Office Product Debt.$ (Shs.) Par Capital Value Earns. Div. Earns. Div. Price Range n 
A 
. B 
. ‘ 
ABC Vending.......<00.. 1947—Del. New York, N. Y. Vending machines None None 703(1) $261 $6.56 $1.67 $0.80 $1.78 $0.80 Listed ’50 B 
Acme Aluminum Alloys....1930—Ohio Dayton, Ohio Castings, patterns, tools 20 43 278(1) 484 3.28 D1.36 None D2.07 None 38%— 1% 1 
Ee eae 1904—Conn. New Haven, Conn. Electric wiring, etc. None None 116(10) 1,672 21.10 3.36 3.00 1.74 1.50 32%— 19% Ce 
Adam Hat Stores......... 1930—N. Y. New York, N.Y. Men’s hats 1,040 None 422(1 3,582 8.77 0.77 0.07% 0.39 None 6 — 38% ‘ 
Aero Supply Mfg.......... 1925—N. Y. Corry. Pa. Airplane equipment None None 425(1) 1,104 4.45 D0.33 None 0.02 None 1%— 1% 
Agnew BUrpass.....ccacese 1928—Can’daBrantford, Ont. Shoe mfg. ; 85 stores 500 None 403 (n) 2,619 7.02 f1.29 90.52 f1.29 80.60 7%— 7 
Air ASEODIRIOR <2 20052.045:00 1927—N. Y. Garden City, N. Y. Airplane equipment, etc. None None 135(1) 1,959 19.41 jo. None j0.23 None 8%— 4 
Alaska Air Lines......... 1937—Alas. Anchorage, Alaska Passengers & freight 36 None 598 (1) 31 2.68 k0.26 None * 21 None x — 3% Ce 
Alles & Fisher........... 1920—Mass. Boston, Mass. Machine made cigars None None 80(1) 814 15.29 1.36 None 1.70 6.25 5%— 3% : 
Allied Int’l Investing..... 1927—Del. Wilmington, Del. Holding company 10 None 100(1) sad 4.33 0.27 None 70.64 0.65 34%— 2% Ce 
Allied Products........... 1937—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Auto & refrig., dies None None 250(5) 2,219 19.08 4.41 2.20 2.99 2.20 17%— 13% Ci 
Altes: BOWING: .0s00s0000% 1932—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Brewery 1,342 None 665(1) 1,629 7.07 1.51 0.50 1.02 0.50 6%— 5% Ci 
Arter: BOB cic veewse'es 1916—Il1l. Peoria, Ill. Housenetd appliances None 27 153 (n) 1,875 11.17 1.48 0.60 D2.29 None 9%— 5% CI 
: 
Aluminum Industries...... 1927—Ohio Cincinnati, Ohio Auto pistons, valves 714 None 200(n) 2,236 18.13 f0.28 0.60 f0.91 0.15 ™— 4% C 
Amer. Bantam Car ‘‘A’’...1936—Pa. Butler, Pa Cargo trailers None B600 836(1) Def. 0.75 £D1.21 None fD1.26 None 1%— 0 
BUNGE; GENK bunaacsnaucon 1907—N. Y. New York, N. Y. School & col. textbooks None None 48(100) 4,919 128.29 7.66 4.00 11.76 6.00 80%— 58 
Amer. Hard Rubber....... 1898—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Combs, insulations 2,110 16 88 (25) 3,860 89.53 4.39 1.00 D8.91 0.25 18%— 9% Co 
Amer. Manufacturing ..... 1910—Mass. Boston, Mass. Manila rope, twine, etc. None None 281(25) 6,675 43.24 3.30 1.50 0.44 #1000 19 —13 
Amer. Metal Products..... 1928—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Auto parts None None 860 (2) 4,508 10.50 2.53 1.00 R53 1.75 14M — TH Co 
Ne ee 1916—Del. New York, N. Y. Meters for gas, oil, ete. None None 612(n) 7,422 16.76 2.24 2.00 1.96 2.00 §25%—$17 
Amer. Republics ......... 1916—Del. Houston, Texas Oil producing, etc. None None 1,500(10) 7,983 19.06 0.92 1.00 1.18 1.0 37 — 20% 
Amer. Seal-Kap ......... eel. L. I. City. N.Y.‘ Milk bottle caps, ete. 330 None 139 (2) 379 9.86 0.94 0.15 1.15 _0.°0 oe 
Amer. Writing Paper..... 1892—N. Holyoke, Mass. Paper, ete. None None 308 (5) 2,7°8 88% p0.15 None 0.04 None 7%— 5% Di 
Anchor Post Products..... 1926—-N. x. Baltimore, Md. Patented wire fencing 600 384 shs. 270(2) 2,454 10.11 1.32 0.50 0.99 0.50 6 — 4% 1 
Angerman CO............. 1925—-N. Y. New York, N. Y. Women’s retail store 442 None eo od 1,277 7.66 al.97 0.40 a0.57 0.60 Rigger Di 
Angostura Wupnerman ....1937—Del. New York, N. Y. Bitters None None 29(1) 456 2.23 0.31 0.25 0.29 0.25 3%%— 25% Di 
Apex Electric Mfg......... 1912--Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Washing machines, etc. 2,142 4 340th 5,191 16.14 4.25 0.80 D2.55 0.25 8%4— 5 
NE Es 5 od ees by oe 1931— Mich. Ann Arbor, Mich. Cameras, etc. ano 404(1) 140 3.60 h0.67 0.30 bD1.53 0.45 4 — 1% 
Armstrong Rubber ‘‘A’”’...1940—Conn, West Haven, Conn, Tires & tubes 4,318 43 x367 (n) 7,969 x24.72 4.35 1.00 1.5. 1.00 Listed ‘50 Fo 
Aro Equipment .......... 1930—Ohio Bryan, Ohio Auto equipment None 26 331(2%) 2,88 9.12 m0.61 0.60 m0.73 0.35 9%— 6 ) 
Aspinook Corp. .......... 1938—Del. Jewett City, Conn. Finishing fabrics None None 999 5.366 . 11.42 P ree r1.54 1.00 10%— 6% 
Assoc. Elec. eat (A.D.R.)1899—Eng. London, Eng. Electric equipment 4,000 2,669 6, o00(s1) £25,544 .-- 468% 0.31 49.5% 0.28 T5%— 5% 
Assoc. Laundries ......... 1926—-Md___ Syracuse, N. Y. Hold. co. for laundries 48 None 561(u) 119 2.01 D0.04 None DO0.07 None %4— 
Assoc. Tel. & Tel. $4 ‘‘A’’1926—Del. Kansas City, Mo. Hold. co. for tel. systems 9,000 149 = 1,038(1) 990 .-- 10.45 None D0.31 None 47%— 16% 
Atl. Coast Fisheries....... 1922—Me. New York, N. Y. Fishing; quick frozen 556 None 371(1) 509 4.49 eD0.99 None eD0.08 None 35%— 1% 
Atl. Coast Line Co........ 1891—Conn. New York, N. Y. R. R. Holding Co. 1,584 None = 235(50) eee 98.25 4.52 4.00 4.39 4.00 51%— 35 
Automatic Steel Products. .1929—IIl. Wilmington, Del. Automotive equipment 447 None 213(1) 584 5.89 1.15 0.40 1.30 0.90 5u%— 4% 
Automatic Voting Mach....1925—Del. Jamestown, N. Y. Voting machines None None 360(n) 1,270 9.20 ml1.55 0.75 ml1.47 0.85 8%— 6% 
Avery (B. F.) & Sons....1932—Del. Louisville, Ky. Agricultural machinery 787 35 138 (5) 3,708 29.28 f3. 0.50 f2.50 0.75 25 — 19% 
Ayrshire Collieries ....... 1939—Del. Danville, Ill. Strip coal mining 937 None 569 (3) 2,224 55 £6.63 1.42% £5.00 1.00 15%— 10 
B 
Baldwin Rubber.......... 1924—Mich. Pont‘ac, Mich. Auto floor mats, ete. None None 394(1) 2,237 11.88 f1.67 0.74 2.17 0.95 10 — 7 ’ 
Basic Refractories ........ 1931—Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Granular refractories 1,537 None 350(1) 2,027 13.51 1.75 0.40 1.64 0.60 T%— 5% 
Beau Brummel Ties....... 1921—Ohio (Cincinnati, Ohio Men’s neckwear, etc. None None 300(1) 1,247 4.98 g0.82 0.50 g0.46 0.50 6 — 4% 
mek: AS: HL. BOs & <iss.ci 1932—N. Y. New York, N. ¥Y. Onerates shoe stores None 46 418(1) 6,531 12.31 1.25 1.45 2.08 1.00 11%— 8h 
Benrus Watch............ 1946—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Pocket, wrist watches 13 None 504 (1) 3,406 8.04 a2.04 1.20 a0.53 1.00 9 — 6 
Benson & Hedges......... 1907—N. Y. New York. N. Y. Cigarettes, cigars, ec. 79 None 73(n) 2,028 28.68 3.75 0.50 6.51 0.50 66 — 26% 
oo ae er 1911—Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. Family clothing stores 779 31 244(3) 2,640 16.06 a3.04 0.70 al.48 1.25 18%— 9 
BOOK (HC:) .o0.ccceesek 1931—N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. | Grocery store chain 5,001 44 106(n) 10,421 78.04 5.16 None 8.52 1.50 54%— 23% 
Borne, Scrymser ..1893—N. J. New York, N. Y. Lubricating oils, etc. None None 35.(25) 981 35.50 0.33 1.00 D2.35 None 22 — 13% 
PONE BD 6 6ncécxsasace 1929—-N. Y. New York. N. Y. Cosmetics, perfumes 100 13 372(1) 2,762 7.77 D0.04 0.50 DO0.84 None 7 — 4h 
Breeze Corporations....... 1926—N. J. Newark, N. J. Aircraft accessories, etc. 156 None 260(1) 2,434 14.08 D0.99 None 0.09 None — 3% 
Bridgeport Gas Light.....1849—Conn. Bridgeport, Conn. Manufactured gas 3,227 None 182(n) Def. 25.62 1.60 1.40 1.88 1.40 93 — 21% 
BS BEE, 5. cécesvecase 1918—N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Steel wool, pot cleaners None Al0 144(n) 1,264 9.62 2.29 1.20 3.47 1.35 17%— 134 
British-Amer. Oil ........ 1906—Can’daToronto, Can. Oil producing, refining 20,914 2.796(n 24,046 21.28 4.30 81.00 262 81.00 23%— 1 
British-Amer. Tob.(A.D.R.) 1902—U. K. London, Eng. Tobacco products £11,794 10, 300 23, 7s8(sl) £105,151 £4.14 j£0.7.3 0.58 j£0.10.1 0.48 11%— 7% 
British Celanese (A.D.R.).1918—U. K. London, Eng. Artificial silk, ete. £4,875 7,750 2,211(10s) £6,124 eee h24.5% 0.08 h31.4% 0.08 2 — 1% 
British Columbia Pr. ‘‘A’’1928—Can’daVancouver, B.C. Electric power, gas 88,639 None x2, aon Def. ar 2.60 81.60 1.86 81.60 25%— 21% 
Brown-Forman Distillers. .1933—Del. Louisville, Ky. Whiskey distilling 12,500 1,188 9(1) 23,912 10.57 e6.89 ql1.40 25.69 0.80 13%— 8% 
Brown Rubber............ 1925—Ind. Lafayette, Ind. Moulded rubber parts None None 377 (1) 1,711 9.48 2.23 0.68 3.29 0.67 §11%— 84% 
a a ee 1922—Del. Memphis, Tenn. | Hardwood flooring, ete. None 15 260(2%) 5,243 28.02 7.47 2.62% 24.48 2.00 20%— 14% 
Bruck Mills, Ltd. ‘‘B’’....1921—Can’daMontreal, Can. Textiles, silks, rayons, etc. 400 A125 250(n) 2,639 x16.40 k2.58 80.37% k2.61 80.52% 6%— 4% 
Burd Piston Ring......... 1914—Ill. Rockford, Ill. Piston rings, heaters 200 None 100(1) 1.597 20.93 5.09 1.00 D2.04 0.15 12%— 6% 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan... 1924—Del. San Francisco, Cal. Mining; lead, zine, etc. None 7 1,308(2%) 6,521 14.33 3.32 1.75 1.25 1.25 22%— 12% 
Barry Wisi bs vsxcensccce 1935—Del. Elizabeth, N. J. Bakes & packs biscuits None 75 498(12%4c) 1,703 p23.54 kD1.82 None kD0.53 None 3%— 1% 
C 
Cable Electric Products... ‘ae te Brooklyn, N. Y. Electrical devices, etc. 60 None 256(50c) 610 4.00 e0.92 0.10 e0.19 None 4y%— 2% 
Calgary & Edmonton...... 925—Can’daWinnipeg, Can. Mineral rights, oil None None 2,415(n) een 0.55 g0.12 50.10 g0.16 80.10 Th— 3% 
Calif. Electric Power...... Wit Del Riverside, Calif. El. power, tel. & telg. 21,558 327 1,400(1) 2,706 7.27 0.74 0.60 0.92 0.60 8%— 6% 
ee | ee ee 1911—Ont. Toronto, Can. Bread & cake 100 25 200(n) 310 ate g0.34 80.10 g0.30 30.10 2%— 2% 
Canada Cement .......0.. 1927—Can’da Montreal, Que. Portland cement, etc. 1,400 1,004 600(n) 4,638 14.51 m4.04 None m5.86 None 32 — 20% 
Canadian Canners ........ 1923—Can’daS. Hamilton, Ont. Canned vegetables, etc. 250 413 261(n) 11,510 33.29 b4.62 81.25 b8.02 81.25  ..ccccccees 
Canadian Dredge & Dock. .1928—Can’da Toronto, Ont. Dredging, contracting 109 None 95(n) 1,330 35.18 3.29 None 3.36 () \: ec 
Capital City a a: :1914—Del. Colvmbus, Ohio Dressings, cooking oil None None 199(5) 3,305 28.16 5.86 3.75 1.35 0.87% 21 — 12 
Capital Transit .......... 1933—D.C. Washington, D.C. Bus. street ry. 9,000 None 240 (100) 4,770 125.11 1.91 0.50 1.39 2.00 isted ’50 
Carey, Baxter & Kennedy.1919—Del. New York, N. Y. Coal strip mining 345 None 221(1) 895 6.54 2.72 1.75 1.21 1.25 10%— 1% 
ee et. ee 1919—-N. Y. New York, N. Y. _ Laundry supplies None 13 347(2%) 3,495 7.10 0.84 0.12% 0.53 0.20 3%— He 3 
Carr-Cons. Biscuit........ 1920—Il. Chicago, Ml. Bakery goods 1,961 None 769(1) 1,795 3.20 D1.83 None D1.41 None 4%— 2 D 








Fiscal year ending: a—12 months to January 31, following year: b—12 months to February 28, following year; e—April 30; f—May 31; g—June 30; h—July 31; j—Se 
tember 30; k—October 31; m—November 30. n—No par. p—Preferred stock. q— Also paid stock. r—6 months to June 30. s—Canadian funds. t—1 share of Majestic Radio. 
x—Combined classes. A—Class A. B—Class B. A.D.R.—American depository receipts. D— Deficit. £—Pound sterling. *Net asset value. +Net investment income. §Adiusted. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





Stock on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 


before the record date. 


Company 


Am. Cities Pr. & Lt. 


2k) Ree ae 20c 
Am. Potash & Chem. 

Ch. Bae en cadane Q37 Yc 
Am. Steel Foundries... .60c 
Arizona Edison ........ 30c 
Automatic Canteen ...Q25c 
Beck (A. S.) Shoe....Q25c 
Brown Rubber ....... Q25c 
Cent. Arizona Lt. & Pr..20c 

Do $2.50 $8... 2000 Q62%c 

Do Gee Ghiw ciscsies Q59c 

Deo Ge Bh. .s ss Q27 ac 


Central & So. West..Q22M%c 
Cent. Vermont Pub. Ser.17c 


Cinn. Milling Mach... ..35c 
Citizens Utilities ...... S$40c 
Cleveland Quarries ...Q25c 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
See Os ks tesa bees Q25c 
Columbus & So. Ohio El. 
i Peer Q$1.06 
Consumers Power ....Q50c 
Do $4.50 pf. ....Q$1.12% 
Do Game OR. vcsicas QO$1.13 
Dictaphone Corp. ...... 75c 
Divto- Gor. ..cscc. sos 040c 
le EI ans acenns Q37 4c 
Do $2.50 Cl. A....Q62'%4c 
Foote Bros. Gear & 
MACIES.. 3c Gauserecnanee Qlic 
OO: sceidin sss emcees E10c 
Do FRG OF. ose ee es QOl5c 
Franklin Stores ...... Q15c 
General Industries ..... 15c 


General Metals .........50c 
Giddings & Lewis Mach. 
Tool 
Great Lakes Dredge & 
OE San tases cena Q25c 


Griesedieck West. Brew. .50c 
Hathaway Bakeries ...Q25c 
Hercules Cement ..... Q50c 


Hershey Chocolate 
ee oe eee O53 %c 
Do 414% pf. B....Q53%c 


Hires (Chas. E.) Co.. .Oz5e 
Hobart Mfg. ......... Q30c 
Hooker Electro- 
eee Q40c 
Howard Stores ..... Q37 Yc 
Idaho Power ..,...... Q45c 
Int'l Utilities ......... Q25c 
Interstate Bakeries ...Q30c 
Jacksonville Gas ...... Q35c 
Lehigh Portland Cec... Q50c 
de Sewers 6sdc kisses on 40c 
Liggett & Myers 

Tobacco Atese ee ws eas O$1 
liquid Carbonic ...... Q25c 

Do 34%4% pf....... Q87'4c 
ey Teen 25c 
Mead Corp. 

er Q$1. 0644 

ee ee ee Q50c 

Merck & Co. ....... Q37'c 
Merritt-Chapman & 

a eT a Sette S$1 
Metropolitan Edison 

PI MS i QO96'4c 

Do 3. 90% pf. ..... 097 4c 

Do 4.35% pf... ..Q$1.0834 
Minneapolis Gea... .:. ee 


Hldrs. 
Pay- of 
able Record 
8-1 7-21 
9-15 9-1 
9-15 8-25 
9-15 9-1 
9-1 8-15 
8-1 7-24 
9-1 818 
91 8-7 
91 8&7 
91 8-7 
9-1 8&7 
8-31. 7-31 
8-15 7-31 
9-1 8-10 
8-18 8-1 
9-14 9-1 
9-1 8-11 
8-1 7-15 
8-21 7-28 
10-2 9-8 
10-2 9-8 
9-1 818 
7-31 7-24 
9-25 8&8 
10-2 9-8 
81 7-21 
8-1 7-21 
81 7-21 
7-28 7-20 
8-15 8-4 
8-15 7-31 
7-29 7-21 
8-15 7-28 
10-2 9-8 
9-1 8-18 
10- 1 + 9-20 
11-15 10-25 
11-15 10-25 
9-1 8-15 
9-1 8-15 
8-25 8-2 
9-1 8-11 
8-21 7-25 
9-1 8-11 
9-30 9-18 
8-15 7-25 
9-1 8-10 
9-1 81 
9-1 8-10 
9-1 8-15 
9-1 8-15 
8-15 8-4 
9-1 8&4 
9-1 &4 
10-2 9-12 
8-15 8-1 
10-1 9-5 
10-1 9-5 
10-1 9-5 
8-10 7-26 





Company 
Minneapolis-Moline ....30c 
De $1.50 of....... Q37'%c 
Do $5.50 pf...... Q$1.37% 
National Container ..... 15c 
Nat'l Linen Service..... 20c 
National Tea ......... 60c 
New Process .......... 50c 
Noranda Mines, Ltd.....*$1 
North Am. Oil Cons... ..Q$1 
Re io dais aia area anes E$1 
Ohio-Apex ........... Q15c 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe 


rr ree oe Q50c 
Pennsylvania Gas ...... 20c 
Peoples Gas Lt. & 

GE <¢saven iene $1.50 
i. ee 25¢ 
Potash Co. Am........ 040c 

Sy caidedevemeuies E40c 
Public Service (N. H.) 

Ree WES ccecowdens O84c 
Pub. Serv. E. & G.....Q40c 


Puget Sound Pr. & Lt.. .20c 
Pome, Ime. ..iccces 50c 
Republic eee ee Q75c 
Reynolds Spring ....... 25c 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tob..Q50c 

2 eee Q50c 
po 50c 
Rio Grande Valley Gas...5c 
Scotten, Dillon ......... 30c 
Sheraton, Inc. ........ 50c 
Sierra Pacific Pr........ 40c 

ol eee Q$1.50 
Soundview Pulp ...... Q75c 
Spencer Kellogg 

| Sere Q50c 
St. Regis Paper ...... QOl5c 
Stein (A.) & Co....... 050c 
Stevens (J. P.) & Co..Q50c 
eS er Q25c 
Fe WN Sao aera c'sa 35c 
Tide Water Power....Q15c 


U. S. Spring & Bumper. 15c 
United Stores $6 pf..Q$1.50 


Van Norman ......:<.- 10c 
 * eee Q20c 
Wentworth Mfg. oem ( 
WEEE SOD iaica oe senesass 
Woolworth (F. W.) 
REE CaS Oe Q50c 
Liquidating 
Middle West Corp... ..$2.50 
CR: GR a on oan eatin 40c 


Accumulations 


N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis 


Re OFe of. A. cick... $10 
Portland Gas & Coke 

., 2 eer $1.50 

oe, a $1.28 

Stock 

Citizens Utilities ....... 3% 
Merritt-Chapman & 

A UR oa a ea 40% 
Motor Products .......20% 

Omissions 


Pay- 
able 
8-15 
8-15 
8-15 
9-11 
10- 2 
9- 1 
8- 1 
9-15 
8- 5 
8- 5 
7-31 


9-15 
7-14 


10-13 
9-15 
9- 1 
9- 1 


8-15 
9-30 
8-15 
9- 9 
10- 3 
9-15 
8-15 
8-15 
9-15 
8-23 
8-15 
8- 1 
8- 1 
8- 1 
8-31 


9- 9 
9- 1 
8-15 
8- 1 
9-15 
9-21 
9-15 
8-15 
8-15 
9-20 
9- 1 
8-21 
8-22 


Gar Wood Industries 414% pf. 


E. ~_ Batra. Q.— Quarterly. 
*In Canadian funds. 


Hldrs. 
of 
Record 
7-24 
7-24 
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S.—Semi-annually. 





REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 








Unusual Investment Opportunity 
26 acres of beautifully wooded land with 800 feet 
of lake frontage on Lake Tahoe. Most con- 
venient location. Utmost seclusion. Large living 
room, two large bedrooms, two bathrooms. De- 
signed by famous California architect. Private 
water system. Liter rayne A — of lake and 
mountains. Full price $150,0 
Inquire Post Office Box 644 
Tahoe City, California 





ILLINOIS 





OUTSTANDING BUSINESS OPPORTUN- 
ITY in Rockford, Ill. Large home offered at 
fraction of original cost. Ideal for a Rest Home, 
Private School, Clinic, Club rooms, Tourist hotel, 
Catholic institution. Located south of the Eastern 
Star home on the beautiful Rock river directly 
across from Blackhawk park. The spacious home 
is of solid brick with 14 rooms, 9 bedrooms, sun 
room, den, living room 14x33 with fireplace, large 
dining room, h. w. heat, 3 large porches that 
could be glazed in and 4 additional rooms added. 
A portecochere, 3-car solid brick garage. Bunga- 
low type playhouse for children with 2 rooms 
and fireplace. A boat pavilion at river’s edge 
with hard maple floors and fireplace. Two acres 
beautifully landscaped grounds, large shade trees. 
For full particulars and photos write O. S. 
Anderson, P. O. Box 334, Rockford, Illinois. 
Phone 4-2760. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE, N. H. 


Shore Cottages, furnished for housekeeping, to let 
by week, month or season. Clean, comfortable and 
convenient. Gas for cooking, electric refrigerator, 
rowboat: boating, bathing and fishing. Many 
scenic trips to and in the White Mountains. Select 
clientele. Accommodate 2 to 9 persons, $35 to $70 
per week. 

MINZNER’S COTTAGES, MEREDITH, N. H. 








SOUTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
A charming old colonial home in a_ beautiful 


location. Fully restored. 7 rooms, modern, bath 
and kitchen. Beamed ceiling. L. R. with 6-ft. 
fireplace. 3 other fireplaces. Old wide board 


pine floors and wainscoting. Roof insulated. Oil 
steam heat. Barn, garage and workshop. 3 min- 
utes to town. 30 acres. Price $15,500. 


Arnold Realty Co., Hillsboro, N. H. 18-4 





NEW YORK 








“COMMERCIAL BUILDING” 


LEASES BRING $750 per month. Full 
details from Dewey Carlson, Real Estate 
Broker, 921 Central Ave., Dunkirk, N. Y. 





VIRGINIA 





BEAUTIFUL 18th CENTURY BRICK 
COUNTRY HOME 
10 rms., 3 baths, natural gas hot water heat, 
elec., Dial Phone, 10 min. hard road Waynes- 
boro, Va. Delightful climate. 160 acres blue 
grass over limestone. Graze steer per acre. 
Spring water every pasture. Finest stock barn. 
Beautiful Blue Ridge Mts. encircle farm, safe 
from harm. Overnight to New York. 140 miles 
Washington. $65,000. 
P. D. Stokes, Stuarts Draft, Va. 





VERMONT 


AT RICHFORD 
IN THE HEART OF 
THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 
OF 
“UNSPOILABLE VERMONT” 
40-acre estate, mile from village, on Blacktop 
Rura! Route Road, 65 miles from Montreal, 
mountain view four directions; 13-room house, 
two baths, insulated, oil steam "heat, bottled gas 
range, heatilator fireplace, cellar under entire 
house; two-story, two-car garage, barn, 12-acre 
meadow, remainder pasture, woodland, brook, 
fruit, flowers, spacious lawns, at tree lined cross 
roads, furnished; pictures available. A LIVABLE 
HOME IN A LIVABLE COMMUNITY. 
DON HUTCHINSON 
Real Estate Broker, Richford, Vermont 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





New York Curb Common Stocks Not Covered by Regular Factographs 





——————_ 000 omitted eae Bae 
Outstanding Capitalization ——_——Per Share of Common—__——., 
































Incorporated Executive Business andor Long Term Pfd. Com. Shs. Working Book -——1948——~ -———1949——,Price Range 
Year—State Office Product Debt.$  (Shs.) Par Capital Value “Earns. Div. Earns. Div. 1949 = 
Cc 
ater 15. WW.) <sseccvcces 1922—Del. Nashville. Tenn. Mfg. men’s shoes None None 340(1) $1,360 $4.35 $0.71 $0.37% $0.73 $0.50 5%— 4h ¢ 
Casco Products .......... 1928—Conn. Brigeport, Conn. Auto accessories 1,800 None §11(n) 3, 509 6.35 b0.53 0.50 b0.10 §=©0.35 5%— 3 Gi 
Cee CA; BEL). casccsucen 1904—Ill. Chicago, Il. Jobber, steel plates, etc. None None 250(10) 6,235 35.44 6.19 3.75 2.2 1.50 36 — 21 
Central Ohio Steel........ 1928—Ohio Galion, Ohio Truck dump bodies None None 176(1) 1,278 10.26 m3.61 2.00 m0.28 1.00 15 — 8% = 
Century Electric ......... 1901—Mo. St. Louis, Mo. Elec. motors, generators 1,595 None 539(10) 11,762 20.61 2.39 q0.50 0.31 0.42% 9%— 5 Ge 
Century Investors ........ 1928—Del. New York. N. Y. Investment trust None 7 204 (2) osc ee 70.20 0.11 70.18 0.16 3%— 3 
Cessna Aircraft ..... -+++-1927—Kans. Wichita, Kans. Airplanes None None —_700(1) 4,780 8.67 j0.79 0.25 40.43 0.25 £— %& = 
Chamberlin Co. of Am..... 1907—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Metal weather strips None None 390(2%4) 2,779 8.37 1.66 0.90 1.16 0.70 8%4— 6 Gi 
Cherry-Burrel] .....c.cccee 1928—Del. Chicago, Ill. Machinery, supplies 4,000 56 457 (5) 11,824 20.22 k1.57 1.40 29 0.65 13%— 8% 
Chicago Rivet & Mach.....1927—Ill. Chicago, Til. Rivets, auto equipment 518 None 174(4) 1,269 15.34 2.94 1.38 2.83 1.37% 19%— 11% + 
Chicago & So. Air Lines..1935—Del. Memphis, Tenn. Passenger and freight None None 509 (n) 4,345 10.84 1.26 None 1.24 0.35 10%— 6 Gl: 
Chief Consolidated Mining. 1909—Ariz. Salt Lake City, U. Mining lead and silver None None 1,193(1) 402 3.20 0.16 None 0.16 0.05 1%— % 
City & Suburban Homes..1896—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Owns apartments, etc. 57 None 375(10) 922 16.72 e0.81 0.60 00.85 0.90 15 — 10% } 
Clark Controller ......... 1925—Ohio Cleveland, O. Elec. controls, etc. 400 None 157(1) 2,749, 23.49 5.69 0.95 3.04 0.95 17. — 14% Go 
Clarostat Mfg. ........0. .1928—N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Radio equip., etc. 40 None 875(1) 301 1.68 0.08 None D0.27 None 3%— 1% 
Clayton & Lambert....... 1929—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Gas fired pots, ete. None None 200(4) 1,326 13.51 1.14 0.50 0.73 0.50 8 — 5% = 
Clinchfield Coal .......... 1906—Va. Dante, Va. Mining of bitum. coal 4,400 None 750(20) 3,323 31.06 5.41 3.30 195 1.25 34%— 22 Go 
Club Aluminum .......... 1927—Ill. Chicago, Ill. Cooking utensils None None 323(n) 964 3.95 g1.65 0.85 g0.88 0.40 8%-— 4 Gor 
Cockshutt Plow .......... 1911—Can’daBrantford, Ont. Farm implements 4,750 None 427(n) 14,268 38.34 x4.83 80.50 4.85 80.80 14%— 10 Gor 
Colonial Airlines ......... 1928—Del. New York, N. Y. Air transportation None None = 516(1) 1,254 4.41 D0.51 None 0D0.62 None 7%— 3% Gra 
Colonial Sand & Stone... EZ Y. New York, N. Y. Sand, gravel, concrete 1,972 None 775(1) 458 4.64 0.73 0.40 1.11 None 5 — 3% Gre 
Commodore Hotel ........ 924—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Operates Commodore None 100 shs. 486 (1) 883 7.29 1.13 None 0.97 0.40 6%— 4 Gri 
Community Public Service. 1934—Del, Ft. Worth, Texas Elec. power, gas, etc. 11,452 None 686(10) 1,767 18.49 1.33 0.67 1.32 0.67 §11%— 89% Gro 
Consolidated Gas Utilities. 1935—Del. Wilmington, Del. Natural gas 7,254 None — 886(1) 599 10.31, k1.61 0.78 &k165 0.64 14%— 9% Gyr 
Cons. Mining & Smelt..... 1906—Can’daMontreal, Que. Lead, zinc mining, etc. None None 3,276(5) 77,392 36.57 16.70 89.75 12.69 811.00 103 70% 
Consolidated Royalty Oil..1917—Wyo. Casper, Wyo. Oil royalties None None 553(10) 533 8.36 0.29 «0.15 0.23 0.16 3%— 2% — 
Cont. Car-Na-Var ........ 1931—Ind. Brazil, Ind. Floor, carpet cleaners None None 363(1) 425 1.88 j0.06 0.10 j0.09 0.07 1%4%— % Hat 
Cont’] Foundry & Mach...1930—Del. E. Chicago, IIL. Rolling mill rolls, etc. 648 25 340(1) 7,529 36.52 m4.51 1.00 m4.63 1.60 15 — 10% Har 
Cook Paint & Varnish..... 1927—Del. Kansas City, Mo. Paint, varnish, etc. None 48 219(n) 7,555 41.74 m9.24 2.00 m6.69 3.00 33 — 20 Har 
Cornucopia Gold Mines....1930—Wash. Seattle, Wash. Mining and milling None None 1,149(5c) 57 --- D0.04 None 0D0.04 None 11/16— 5/16 Hat 
Corroon & Reynolds....... 1928—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Holding company None 228 757 (1) icns, “ee 0.67 0.12 625 0.13% ¢ — %% Haz 
Cosden Petroleum ........ 1937—Del. Fort Worth, Tex. Production of oil, etc. 750 43 466(1) 3,611 10.56 2.34 None e3.14 None ™%— 4% Hea 
Courtauld’s Ltd. (A.D.R.). Ee London, Eng. Weaves mostly rayon None 8,000 24,000(£1) £34,559 «ee €8.72% 0.15 015.1% . 138% 3%— 2% Hel 
Crott TWINS ooo cicccccs 933—Del. Boston, Mass. Brews ale None None 1,752(1) 576 1.23 j0.02 None j0.05 03 1 9/16 Hell 
Crosley Motors .......... 1945—Ohio Cincinati, Ohio Automobile mfg. 1,600 None 569(6) 2,200 7.22 2.68 0.12% hD1.81 wane T%— 2% Hig 
Crowley Milner ......... 914—-Mich. Detroit, Mich. Department store 52 None 339(1) 6,121 17.62 21.66 0.25 a0.86 0.25 6%— 5 Holl 
Crown Central Petroleum. 1937_—-Md. Baltimore, Md. All phrases of oil indus. 3,493 None 825(5) 3,670 14.32 3.90 0.25 D0.12 None 83%— 5% Hole 
Crown’ TKO o.ce sn cscsewoe 1934—Del. Wilmington, Del. Drug store chain 114 None 516(25c) 1,018 3.88 j0.27 0.15 j0.02 None 38%— lh Holt 
Crystal Oil Refining...... 1926—Md. Philadelphia, Pa. Oil jobbing, Louisiana None 25 103(n) 159 pl4.77  D1.35 None D0.72 None 4%— 1% Hor: 
Cuban Tobacco ........... 1924—Del. Jersey City, N.J. Holding company 4,993 11 170(n) 7,425 21.24 0.88 None 0.28 None 15%— 5% Hor 
Curtis Lighting .......... 1900—Ill. Chicago, Ill. Interior illumination None None 170(2%) 606 7.20 0.97 0.75 0.24 0.25 8%— 4h Hor 
COUTURE DAUR. sss cnxesnnsed 1876—Mo. _ St. Louis, Mo. Air compressors, etc. None None 193 (5) 2,414 16.38 m4.19 2.00 ml1.67 2.00 16 — 10% a 
ub 
D — 
Davidson Bros. .......... 1932—Mich. Detroit. Mich. Department store chain 3,654 None 1,281(1) 6,809 5.94 h1.20 0.40 hl1l 0.40 7%— 5% iy 
Day Mines .............. 1947—Idaho Wallace, Idaho Mining silver, lead, etc. None None 2,887 (10c) 1,606 2.67 0.22 0.20 0.06 0.10 3 — 1% 
Se ee ee 1932—Del. New York, N. Y. Credit dress shops 800 None 280(50c) 2,637 7.92 a1.62 0.60 a0.89 0.60 8%— 6 — 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg..... 1923—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Automobile gaskets, ete. 1,673 None §24(1) 1,209 9.61 2.60 0.50 1.01 0.50 9%— 7 
Detroit Gray Iron......... 1916—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Casting auto indus., etc. None None 588(1) 568 2.23 0.40 0.15 0.07 None 2h%— 1% ae 
Devoe & Raynolds ‘‘B’’...1917—-N. Y. New York, N. Y. Paint & varnishes 2,905 A433 187(n) 11,5838 14.38 m2.21 1.30 m12 100 12 — 9. ao 
Distillers Co.,Ltd. (A.D.R.) .1877—Scot. Edinburgh, Scot. Whiskey, gin, alcohol, etc. £20 2,200 22,539 (£1) ee .. €29.038% 0.39 «o» 0.30 1%— 1% 
Dobeckmun Co. .......... 1927—Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Cellophane bags, etc. 1,775 None 321(1) 1,226 3 1.59 0.30 1.60 0.60 135%— 6 ed 
~ ; t 
Domestic Finance ‘‘A’’.... 1919—Del. Chicago, Ill. Finance, loans 1,990 108 991(1) 8,165 ca c0.49 None 0.62 0.10 3%— 2 int'l 
Dominion Bridge ....... .s 1912—Can’daLachine, Que. Builds bridges, etc. None None 514(n) 16,053 52.56 k2.86 81.20 k5.93 82.20  36%— 26% 
Dominion Steel & Coal ‘‘B’’ 1928—Can’daMontreal, Que. Mining coal & iron 15,608 None 1,039(25c) 33,632 60.61 4.49 81.00 5.05 81.00 16%— 11% Inve 
Dominion Tar & Chemical. ven daMontreal, Que. Creosote, tar, paint, etc. 2,000 300  442(n) 3,885 15.48 4.27 81.00 3.42 81.00 22%— 20% 7” 
Dominion Textile ........ 1928 29—Can’daMontreal, Que. Cotton cloth & yarns 5,000 19 2,574(n) 15,062 13.53 ¢2.03 80.75 c1.15 80.85 10%— %% — 
DO RD. 6ccseasiees i9i6—-Manine Hopedale, Mass. Textile machinery None None 887(n) 12,080 67.50 11.91 5.75 16.62 6.00 68%— 57 
ol A ee 5 s\siaiays 1924—Del. Scottdale. Pa. Chrome castings 90 None 285(1) 413 4.62 0.52 0.10 0.42 0.20 2%— lk Jeans 
Durham Hosiery ‘‘B’’..... 1898—N. C. Durham, N. C. Hosiery, silk, rayon, ete, None 16 = v71(n) 1,046 18.71 3.98 2.00 1.78 1.50 15%— 9% Jefe; 
Duro-Test: COP. vdcacccsc 1929—N. Y. No. Bergen, N. J. Fluorescent lamps, etc. 305 None 225 (1) 834 6.11 h0.85 0.20 h0.81 0.20 5%4— 3 ji 
Duval Sulphur & Potash..1926—Texas Houston, Texas Sulphur None None 500(n) 2,914 7.50 1.53 1.25 1.56 1.00 17%— 10% Tulle 
E < 
Eastern Malleable Iron....1912—Conn. Naugatuck, Conn. Castings, fittings, etc. None None 79 (25) 2,533 74.72 6.34 4.00 D3.55 2.00 387%— 26. 
Eastern States Corp....... 1925—Md. Jersey City, N. J. Inv. Co., holds St. Regis P. None 73 572(n) ecoe D14.59 70.19 None {D0.25 None 3%— 1% Kaw 
Eastern Sugar Assoc......1933—Md. Caguas, P. R. Sugar producer None 61 144(1) 5,820 ++» £4.56 None g5.58 None 19%— 11% Son 
Electrographic Corp. ..... 1928—Del. Elgin, Ill. Electrotypes for printing None None 397(1) 2,850 10.93 2.72 0.75 2.97 0.94 s9%— S14 By Ke 
Empire Millwork ..... +++. 1921—N. Y. Corona, N. Y. Mfg. & jobbing millwork None None 567 (1) 3,536 7.47 2.42 0.80 0.81 0.60 7%— 4h Kida 
Emsco Derrick & Equip...1923—Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. Oil well derricks, etc. None 10 874(5) 7,771 26.86 5.81 0.25 1.45 None 138%— 11 King 
a er 1932—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Met. type invest. trust None 126 4,830(10c) ecos «6998.58 8670.46 = 0.25 0.13 0.07 %— % King 
Eureka Pipe Line......... 1890—W. Va. Oil City, Pa. Operation pipe lines None None 50(10) 53 45.13 D3.11 1.50 0.16 Fn 18 —i4 Klein 
: F ee Kon 
Fairchild Camera & Inst...1927—Del. Jamaica, L. I. Aerial camera (surveys) None None 347 (1) 8,888 15.56 0.44 0.30 0.78 0.85 25%— 12 
Fansteel Metallurgical ...1907—Ill. N. Chicago, Ill. Non-ferrous rare metals None None 625(n) 5,757 13.42 0.56 0.25 0.47 0.25 13%— 8% kro 
Fire Association of Phila..1820—Penn. Philadelphia, Pa. Fire insurance, etc. None None 340(10) %57.558 94.27 12.30 2.50 9.68 2.50 79 — 57% ef 
Wirst Work Corps scicccses se 1928—Del. Boston, Mass. Investment trust None coo 3,276 (10c) eooe 6998.06 83= 0.07 =: 0.50 70.03 0.30 3%— % 
Fishman (H. M.) Co...... 1927—Del. New York, N. Y. 5c to $1 retail chain 722 Non 321(1) 2,024 873 1.29 0.62% 1.24 0.56 §8%— §6% - 
Fort Pitt Brewing........ 1906—Penn. Sharpsburg, Pa. Keg & bottled beer None None  597(1) 2,947 11.39 k2.53 0.60 3.37 40.70 13 — H Vai 
Fox (P.) Brewing........ 1933—Ill._ Chicago, Ill. Beer, oil & gas None None 500(1%) 717 6.36 g1.50 0.25 21.03 None i _ late 
Waller (G. A.)..6..525.% 1901—N. J. New York, N. Y. General contracting None None 387(5) 2,974 11.10 1.13 0.75 1.94 1.00 rh = 














Fiscal year ending: a—12 months to January 31, following year; b—12 months to February 28, following year; os months to March 31, followin, r; e—April 30; 
te BM ae so ges eg ; 3 September gen ge 81; gg am = par. p—Preferred stock. q—Also paid stock. s—P Paid” in Canadian gt 
— r ass — 
> te B.A nae meme See, Rony value. e vestment income. tfTotal admitted anvete. SAdjusted price. £—Pound sterling. A—Class 4 
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-——————000 omitte 
Sgnene Capitalization Net -—— Per Share of Common ———_, 
Incorporated Executive Business and/or og Term Pfd. Com. Shs. Working Book -——1 — . _ 1949 
Year—State Office Product ‘Debt. $ (Shs.) Par Capital Value Earns. Div. Earns. Div. Price Range 
G 
Gatineau Power .......... 1926—Canada Montreal, Que. Control. by Int. Hydro El. 71,105 157 -1,662(n) Def. $14.03 $1.26 s$1.30 * 43 s$1.20 15%— 14% 
Geliman Mfg. ........... 1922—I]l. Rock Island, Ill. Bread slicing machs. 171 None 310(1) $439 2.47 0.17 None 0.18 None = 55 
General Acceptance ....... 1933—Pa. New York, N. ¥ Small loans 7,808 95 579(1) ee 5.20 30.49 0.10 v0.96 0.20 5%— 3k 
General Alloys .........-. 1922—Mass. So. Boston, Mass. Castings for autos, etc. 11 24 250(n) 233 0-18.11 0.04 None D0.33 None 1%— 1 
General Builders Supply..1929—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Builders supplies, etc. 260 20 582(1) 1,371 3.54 0.59 0.30 0.53 0.20 3%— 2% 
General Finance ......... 1933—Mich. Chicago, Ill. Automobile financing 4,031 195 1,029(1) ecee 5.26 0.91 0.20 0.83 0.27 7%— 5% 
General Plywood ......... 1945—Ky. Louisville, Ky. Plywood whiskey barrels None 48  602(1) 1,137 1.77 xD0.83 0.20 kD3.17 None 4 — 1% 
Gerity-Michigan ......... 1937—Mich. Adrian, Mich. Aute die castings None None 768(1) 1,422 5.26 g0.85 0.60 g0.83 0.40 4%4— 3% 
Giant Yellowknife Gold...1937—Canada Toronto. Ont. Gold prospects 132 None 3,983(1) 720 1.21 eee. None f0.04 None 64e— 4 
Gilbert. CH Gdisccscsccas 1928—Md. N. Haven, Conn.  Jlectric fans, toys, ete. 321 5 100(n) 2,245 37.55 a7.91 0. - a5.47 1.00 18%— 12% 
Gilchrist Company ....... 1901—Mass. Boston, Mass. Operates dept. stores 313 None 71(n) 5,675 40.94 hl.67 0.25 h4.63 None 13%— 9% 
Gladding, McBean ....... 1886—Cal San Francisco, Cal. Builders supplies, etc. 4,604 None 210(25) 7.712 57.36 7.16 1.50 5.79 te 
Glenmore Distillers ‘‘B’’..1943—Ky. Louisville, Ky. Whiskey 8,650 106 941(1) 27,183 20.80 t2.87 1.00 err 1.00 11%— 9% 
Guhe- URI. cs sieccccvives 1928—Del. Milwaukee, Wis. Mfgs. storage batteries 950 None 630(5) 4,377 10.78 1.77 1.25 1.00 12%— 11% 
Gobel CEE “Gidea sccece 1944—N. Y New York, N. ¥. Meat products None None 646 (1) 1,002 2.87 0.13 0.07% KDO. 38 0.75 3%— 1% 
Godchaux Sugars ‘‘B’’..... 1944—N. Y. New Orleans, La. Louisiana sugar producer 2,600 114 83(n) 5,472 58.01 a5.85 4.00 a5.43 2.00 32%— 21 F 
Goldfield Cons. Mines..... 1906—Wye. Reno, Nev. Leases mining claims 49 None 3,879(1) Def. 6.18 0.01 None 0D0.09 None A—- *% 
Goodman Pr tvekecéswiter 1900—Ill. Chicago, IIL Coal mining equip., ete. 900 None 112(50) 8,915 107.22 12.89 3.25 6.88 3.00 53%— 43% 
Gorham Ine. “‘A’’.......-. 1929—Del. Wilmington, Del. Retail silverware, etc. 1,054 None AB150(n) 1,664 17.49 a0.57 0.50 20.25 0.25 5%—_ 3% 
Gotham BAR) cesesecesccs 1863—R. I. Providence, R. I. Silverware, plates, etc. None None 487 (4) 9,244 24.73 a6.50 4.10 a5.20 2.70 §26 —§19% 
Gry TE. Giicssesccdscas 1891—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Mfrs. pay tel. equip. 195 None 217 (5) 1,356 8.28 D0.01 None 0.70 None 13 — 7 
Great Lakes Oil & Chem...1933—Mich. Gr’d Rapids, Mich. Oil producer 103 None 1,717(1) Def. 0.33 0.01 None = - None Bi +e 
Griesedieck W. Brewery... 1904—IIl. Belleville, — Brewery 6 50 640(2) 3,991 17.61 3.85 1.33 2.00 28%— 25% 
Grocery Store Products....1935—Del. Union City, N. J. Spaghetti, mushrooms None None 284(25c) ° 10.09 1.25 1.00 t 3 1.00 10 — 7% 
Gypsum Lime & Alabastine. 1927—Canada Paris, Ont. Building materials, etc. 1,600 None 440(n) 2,887 15.43 m2.63 31.00 m3.16 $1.25 15%— 13% 
H 
Hamilton Bridge, Ltd.....1928—Canada Hamilton, Ont. Bridge construction None None 246 (n) 3,029 18.94 1.96 80.75 1.74 30.75 11 — T% 
Hartford Electric Light... 1881—Conn. Hartford. Conn. Elec. power & light 18,020 160 844 (25) 10,143 32.39 2.49 2.75 2.86 2.75 50%— 44% 
Hartford Rayon ........ . .1937—Del. Rocky Hill, Conn. Rayon yarns None 42 608(1) , 2.84 0.28 None D0.61 None 2%— 1% 
Hathaway Bakeries 1946—Del. Cambridge, Mass. Retail baking routes 3,817 None 320(1) 1,270 12.73 2.80 1.00 2.04 1.00 11%— 8% 
Hazeltine Corp. ...... . 1924—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Radio, patent hold. co. None None 350(n) 5,034 16.58 2.00 1.00 2.81 12 17 —Ill 
Hearn Dept. Stores 1932—-N. Y. New York, N. Y. Department store 445 None 284(5) 3,108 17.17 a0.67 0.75 a0.35 None 8%— 6 
Helena Rubinstein ....... 1928—N. ¥Y. New York, N. Y. Cosmetics, beauty salon None A90 158 (n) 3,250 18.66 g2.14 None 5.41 1.25 17%— 8% 
Heller (Walter E.)....... 1919—Del. Chicago, Ill. Finances installments 12,360 36 328(2) soca Same 1.87 0.30 1.90 0.90 11%— 9% 
MRNOe CO a cnseaeccecuse 1929—Mich. Rochester, Mich. Buffing compounds 4,400 14 567 (1) 7,948 21.61 4.12 0.10 a3.27 0.10 4%4— 2% 
Bly BUNGE ods 6 c0 cds 1932—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Chain women’s apparel None 29 298(1) 634 4.19 ¢0.23 0.15 e1.00 None 4— 2% 
eagle. ere 1929—Del. New York, N. Y. Lighting appliances, ete. None None 94(n) 982 19.37 g7.13 -50 g7.63 3.50 33 — 25% 
Holt (Henry) & Co....... 1928—Del. New York, N. Y. Publishes text books 714 21 128(1) 1,065 6.93 2.66 6.50 2.10 0.50 10%— 5% 
Derder’s; Wie 5s is ckoases 1913—I1. Chicago, Ill. Chain stationery stores None None 130(n) 1,615 15.59 al.41 1.50 20.06 1.20 17%— 12% 
Hormel (Geo, A.). . 1928—Del. Austin, Minn. Canned meats, ete. 5,400 14 511(15) 13,394 40.54 k7.22 2.50 k3.23 2.50 42%— 39 
Horn & Hardart Baking. . .1898—N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. Restaurants & bakeries None None 99(n) 1,140 123.21 j11.47 8.00 j12.10 8.00 162 —133 
Hubbell (Harve) onegaaee 1905—Conn. Bridgeport, Conn, Electric wiring devices None None 320(5) 3,141 12.50 4.02 2.60 3.17 2.20 21 — 16% 
Hurd — Ms BTS... cece se —— Altmont, Mich. Auto locks, ete None None 200(5) 1,029 7.11 0.37 None 0.58 0.30 5%4— 2% 
yg ee 927—Del. New York, N. Chain candy stores, etc. 416 72 239 (1) 1,0; ese 1.02 None gD0.78 None 3%— 1% 
Hydro Bleciric Securities. . 1926—Canada Montreal, Que. Util. gen. mtg. inv. trust None 650 1,476(n) *8.24 70.20 30.20 90.25 30.20 3%— 2 
I 
Wines SIS os iecensacen - 1908—II1. Chicago. Ill. Mining, milling zine None 202(n) 1,076 11.09 jl.01 0.60 jD0.39 0.30 10%— 5% 
Imperial Chem. Ind. A.D. R. 1926—Eng. London, Eng. Alkalies, dyestuffs, ete. £3,835 24,07850,465(£1) £36,905 nae 21% 0.20% 2% 0.18% 4%— 3% 
Imperial Tobacco (Can.)..1912—Canada Montreal, Que. Cigarettes & tobacco 25,008 2.050 9,631(5) 36,980 2.94 0.67 80.60 0.62 30. are 13%— 11% 
Int'l] Metal Indust. ‘‘A’’..1922—Canada Woodstock, Ont. Oil burners, boilers, etc. 1,000 36 AB288(n) 9,966 28.98 6.38 81.60 6.69 51.60 24%— 20 
International Products .... fo og New York, N. Y. Tanning extract 181 None 327(10) 4,144 17.75 3.07 1.00 1.01 4.00 16%— 8% 
Int'l Safety Razor ‘“‘B’...1918—N. J. Bloomfield, N. J. Safety razor, etc. None Al 174(n) andes --» DO.60 None «-. None 1‘— a 
Investors Royalty ........ 1926—Del. Tulsa, Okla. Oil & gas royalties None None 1,095(1) 144 0.87 0.17 0.07 0.14 0.07% 1%— 1% 
Irn Fireman Mfg. (vtc.).1926—Ore. Portland, Ore. Automatic coal stoker 1,240 None 360(n) 5,425 18.31 1.95 1.20 0.95 1.20 17 — 13% 
J 
Jeannette Glass .......... 1936—Penn. Jeannette, Pa. Pressed glassware, etc. 458 5 270(1) 896 2.69 D0.23 None D0.39 None 5%— 1% 
Jeferson Lake Sulphur... .1928—La. New Orleans, La. Sulphur mining None 1ll 348(1) 2,156 8.34 0.97 0.30 1.28 0.45 T%— 4% 
Jim Brown Stores......... 1928—Del. Cleveland, Ohio Fencing, hardware 1,886 108 240(1) 2,608 dite g0.50 None gD0.07 None 5%— 3% 
Julian & Kokenge........ 1903—Ohio Cincinnati, Ohio | Women’s shoes 88 None 122(n) 2,324 25.86 k293 2.00 k2.04 1.75 20%— 17 
K 
Kawneer, OR Sdiiccosmscdes 1925—Mich. Niles, Mich. Metal store fronts, etc. None None 291(n) 3,514 18.63 3.78 1.25 4.07 2.00 16 — 12% 
ico | eae .-1937—Mass. Boston, Mass. Operates clothing stores 278 50 150 (5) 2,958 23.93 a3.04 1.80 a2.01 160 14 — 9% 
OCR. epee tansaeees 1916—Mo. E. St. Louis, Mo. Tubes & fittings None None 120(n) 838 13.66 1.21 None 2.85 6.50 9%— 6% 
rie, (9 (ramen ene Roe irs Y. New York,N. YY. Fire fighting equip. None 14 206 (5) 4,504 36.06 2.55 1.00 1.67 1.00 17%— 9% 
Kine, Seele dodvseesctes 1919—Mich. Ann Arbor, Mich. Automotive products None 81 388(1) 891 22.59 h4.84 1.15 h4.52 1.90 22%— 15 
ings County Lighting....1904—N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Gas utility 5,039 44 440(n) -.. DO.002 None 0.64 0.20 Th— 3% 
pain (D. BBD) cscicvce. 1922—-N. Y. New York, N. ¥Y. Cigars None None 90(n) 1,682 21.84 0.47 0.25 0.40 0.50 10%— 9% 
at Rae 1927—Del. New York, N. ¥. perates hotels, ete 10,654 None 344(5) 169 16.41 2.55 1.00 2.27 1.08 §12%— §9% 
backer Stores .......... 1925—Ohio Toledo, Ohio Chain of women’s shops 97 5 481(1) 4,520 11.60 22.60 0.80 a2.27 0.80 9 — 6% 
Knee, Forge ..........-. ‘12—IIL. Chicago, IL. Drop forgings 850 None 791(33c) 926 2. h0.11 0.10 h0.30 0.10 Listed ’50 
mieger’ (a. 5 Brewing. . 1933—Del. Newark, N. J. Brewers of beer & ale 350 None 250(1) 2,199 30.57 203.06 1.00 a2.32 1.00 14%— 12 


a 





alede-Christy PU ciahates 1907—Mo. 
{Atelon Apparel ........ 1920—P: 
ey Foundry & Mach.. 1914—Mich. 





een 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Phila., Pa. 
Muskegon. Mich. 


Refractory products 
Women’s dresses 
Castings for autos, etc. 








1,330 


None 
None 


None 
None 
None 


214(5) 
300(1) 
490(1) 


7 


8 
1,043 
39 


m2.34 
g0.71 
k1.75 


ron 


oouw 








13%— 10 
5%— 3% 
8%4— 6% 











2No par. 
investment income. 


JULY 26, 1950 


§Adjusted price. 





Fiscal year ending: a—12 months to January 31, following year 
p—Preferred. q—Also paid stock. s—Paid in Canadian 
A—Class A. B—Class B. 


year; e—April 30; 


funds, 


f—May 31; g—June 30; 
bined 


to October 31. 


h—July 31; j—September 30; k—October 31; 
comm v—Calendar year. x—10 months 
‘AB Classes A & B combined. D—Deficit. A.D.R.—American depositary receipts. 









m—November 30. 
*Net asset value. 


{Net 


£—Pound Sterling. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 3&8 
your request will be forwarded. 


Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. Confine 
each letter to a request for a 
single booklet, giving name 
and complete address. 


Free Booklets Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 
RT 
Behind Your Investment—New booklet an- 
swering questions about savings plans which 
afford consistent dividend income and rea- 
sonable safety. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," 'Busi- 
ness at Work" and ‘Production Personalities." 


Chemical Growth Stocks—A folder listing 
thirty-eight leading corporations which have 
participated in the broad expansion of the 
chemical industry, together with a method 
for collective investment in the promising 


field. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing 
proper salutations and complimentary clos- 
ings; list of often misspelled words, rules for 
punctuation; guide for abbreviations, etc. 
Make request on business letterhead. 


What to Know About Sales—A _ business 

man's digest of facts on the protection of 

vital records, currency and other valuables 

against fire and theft. Illustrated, 12 pages. 
* * * 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 


Stocks for Trust Funds—Discussion of New 
York State Law, Effective July |, 1950, per- 
mitting investment of trust funds in common 
stocks. A list of 62 selected stocks, represent- 
ing 21 industries, is offered with recent 
statistics. 


Odd Lot Trading—An interesting booklet 
which explains the advantages of odd lot 
trading for both large and small investor. 


Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- 
quate safety. 


Securities Outlook—A_ bulletin, prepared 
monthly by the Research Department of a 
N.Y.S.E. member firm, carries a timely dis- 
cussion of the present business and financial 
trends. 
* * * 

Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio is available without 
obligation. 
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Financial Summary 






































































































































Adjusted for | READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE 
240 -- Seasonal 195 
220 +, Variation — 190 
1935-39=100 
200 \ 185 
ee 180 
130 T- 
160 |— +A Ww v 175 
140 f- INDEX OF 170 
120 & INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION _| 165 
| Federal Reserve Board | 1950 nd 
ons 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 19499 J) FMAM J 
e 1 \ 1949 
Trade Indicators July July July 15 Julyls 
{Electrical Output (KWH)................... 6,115 5,380 6,006 5,342 
sSteel O tions (% of Capacity)............ 92.6 96.0 we 78.3 
peer Gar roc al Keer iat eeaaiteneken 783,357 553,876 700,000 724,100 
pitino 1950— . 1949 
June 28 July 5 July 12 July 13 
ee eer Er ( Federal ).... $25,577 $25,733 $25,469 $22,901 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve | 13,595 13,660 13,725 12,964 
§Total Brokers’ Loans...... 4 Members }.... 1,717 1,807 1,532 1,197 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... | 94 Bis 36,665 36,152 36,248 34,444 
{Demand Deposits.......... | Cities J 47,944 47,396 47,547 46,085 
TMomey i Circmbations.. ......0.05 6 ccsccccescess 27,026 27,315 27,169 27,480 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,421 1,511 1,238 1,012 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {Estimated. 
Market Statistics— New York Stock Exchange 
i ‘ ly - ~~.  -—1950 Range— 
caer wun” 13 — ae 17 18 High Low 
30 Industrials. 199.09 197.44 199.83 | 197.63 201.88 228.38 19681 
20 Railroads .. 53.37 53.59 54.38 Ex- 54.81 56.36 56.96 5124 
15 Utilities ... 37.74 37.65 38.14 change 37.93 38.20 44.26 38.69 
65 Stocks 70.62 70.33 71.24 Closed 70.86 72.32 79.71 71.28 
ae ee 
Details of Stock Trading: 12 13 14 = 1S 17 af 
h Traded (000 omitted).... 3,200 2,660 1,900 | 1520 1,8 
“fora Traded . kee die sing 1,18 1,135 1,128 | 1116 1,127 
Number of Advances...........- 138 260 744 Ex- 281 802 
Number of Declines............. 884 641 208 change 599 156 
Number Unchanged............. 164 234 176 Closed 236 169 
New Highs for 1950............- 9 4 7 | 5 9 
New Lows for 1950............. 287 263 67 | 105 4] 
aa 48 99.56 | 99.62 99.8 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 99.49 99. : } 99. 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $7,110 $5,940 $4,880 | $4,204 $5,250 
1950 . -———1950 Range—— 
*Average Bond Yields: June 14 June 21 June 28 July 5 July 12 High Low 
MOM nedunsieeabnk 2.587% 2.585% 2.588% 2.609% 2.612% 2.612% 2.542% 
ee eer 2.913 2.923 2.921 2.947 2.961 2.961 2.854 
RS: fini ccarenccns 3.240 3.263 3.272 3.299 3.304 3.304 3.201 
*Common Stock Yields: , - 
50 Industrials ...... 6.10 6.09 6.39 6.50 6.89 6.89 ; 
20 “ne -ey re 6.74 6.78 7.10 7.17 7.03 7.17 6.74 
ZO AF tat OS ieee os 5.h 5.30 5.30 5.54 5.71 6.02 6.02 5.27 
re 6.04 6.03 6.33 6.44 6.80 6.80 6.03 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending July 18, 195 





Shares 

Traded 
Radio Corporation of America........... 345,200 
ee ee eee ee ee 210,300 
Sie Re ere en ere eae et pean se 148,100 
Ae CHOOTEORS «6. ac 124,900 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph........... 124,700 
Studebaker Corporation.................. 120,700 
ee ee rrr rere 114,700 
ee ener ere 107,100 
Fn | A a a 106,400 
eee, ne eee ey ee ee 106,200 


July 11 July 18 
155% 16% 
834 81% 
33% 33% 
223% 24% 
1358 143% 
27% 27% 
66% 65% 
1934 193% 
3338 32% 
37% 3834 


Net 
Change 
+5 
—2, 
+ % 
+14 
+ 34 
— 


—138 


1% 


+h 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 






This is Part 39 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 



























1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 = 
Outlet Company ............ We, Sac\ceecs 54 55 56% 48 67% 75% 95 111% 93 89 
Kit 4 sos A asst asst asst assed ast anes any el 
Earnings ..... a$5.28 a$5.74 a$5.83 a$5.47 a$5.78 a$5.1 a$5. a$12. a$9. a$7.07 ; 
Dividends .... 9350 3.75 4.00 4.50 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.75 6.75 6.75 6.25 
Owens Illinois Glass......... THRONE ekcedcccc 70 6456 525% 57% 64 64 79% 100 80 73% 64% 
ee i ry ry ry ae ye 
Earnings ..... 3.17 2. 71 $3.40 3.46 3.56 ’ ; i : , . 
Dividends... 0°20 2.50 2.00 2:00 2.00 2.00 3.50 3.00 3.00 3:00 










Pacific-American Fisheries...High ......... 7 10 12% 8% 13% 14% 22% 19% 16 15% 14 
Low «+. -es.ees ¢ 494 7% 6% 7%, 107% 13% 10% 10 11% 11% 
Earnings ..... b$0.22 b$2.05 es 54 b$1.44 $1.82 b$1.42 b$1.10 b$2.01 b$4.89 b$4.64 b$1.67 
Dividends .... None None 1.00 1.00 1.00 None 1.00 1.50 2.00 1.00 













Pacific Coast Company...... OE sxtnwenna 6% 13 
SAE sisteacxc- 21% 2 154 4¥, 6% 8% 114 _ 12% 9% 83% 

Earnings ..... D$0.83 D$2.59 $2.56 $3.68 $1.02 D$0.81 $0.56 D$1.47 $2.45 2.44 D$5.93 

ivi : None None None None None None None None one None 













Pacific Finance .............. Ee 12% 14 1136 21 16% 16% 14% 17 121% 21% 21% 
Low 15 14 8 


A, 6% 7 
Earnings ..... $1.35 $1.62 $2.03 $1.18 $0.54 $0.71 
Dividends .... 1.20 1.20 1.10 $8.20 5.00 None None None 0.70 1.75 1.80 


Mesias _ oC ere 2 35% 
30 









































































































































| Earnings ..... $2.84 $2.68 $2.31 $2.21 $2.23 $2.18 $2.16 $2.72 $245 $2.43 $2.02 
{ Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
] Pacific Lighting Hi 
ebhe es ener 50% 50 40 48 
4 a es ate ‘ 33 26% Ze ‘ 33 39% ‘ a8 Ag ‘i ze Pf $0 = 
3 Earnings ..... $3. 60 3.13 $3.35 3.51 3.21 $3.31 3.02 " ’ : J 
) Dividends .... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
? Pacilig: TRE sctiscessceses EEO O Ee Y 16% 
BE aed asadw<é 8 Sard 
(After 100% stock BED icscaiies Ep Rea sen Be an aa pee ewes 
dividend April, 1946)..... i ee wedge a ae cia peat anes SS 28% 25% 293% 27% 
. Earnings ..... $1.00 D$0.44 $3.40 $2.78 $2.92 $2.36 $2.52 $11.99 $9.59 $11.39 $4.16 
Dividends .... None Nnoe 0.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 p2.37% p3.00 3.50 3.50 
_ Pacific Telephone & | eee 132 139 126 101 119% 123% 14934 160% 129% 104% 104% 
TUNE ote ccacsxOcaccas > Si amessoneteae 114 115 95 74. 91% 117% 121% 122% 8954 89 
1 Earnings ..... $7.87 $7.40 $7.50 $6.19 $6.69 $6.61 $6.78 $6.04 $2.80 $6. 7 $5.80 
4 Dividends .... 7.25 7.00 7.00 6.00 6.25 6.25 6.50 6.25 2.95 5.50 6.50 
9 Pacific Tin Consolidated....High ......... ‘eokad . 
28 (Yukon Pacific Miring) BU  cécenkwees ” aad . 
3 (Pacific Tin Corp.) Mn .cxcouacce 33% veda eee: 
(Par $1) OR cteiaas "7% "4% 
20 re 6 27 1% 
7 Earnings ..... $0.47 $0.90 D$1.72 D$0.02 D$0.03 D$0.005 $0.03 $0.89 $0.45 $0.68 $0.57 
2 Dividends .... 0.15 0.60 0.7 None None None None None None 0.20 0.20 
3 HE Pacific Western Oil.......... WY: indantes 8% 
60 BOE sictateese 7 5% 4% 5% 9 16% 
7 Earnings ..... $0.81 D$0.21 $0.44 $0.79 $1.07 $1.19 $0.96 $1.13 $2.78 $5.32 $3.62 
9 Dividends .... 0.40 None None 0.50 0.40 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.75 0.50 0.35 
4l Packard Motor Car.......... | peee rere 4% 4% 3% 3 5 6% 12 12% 7% 5% 4% 
eee 3 2% 1% 1% 2% 3% 5% 5% 4, 4 3% 
98 Earnings ..... 0.04 $0.05 $0.14 $0.32 $0.32 $0.27 $0.08 $0.32 $0.26 $1.01 $0.52 
a Dividends .... one None 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.07 None 0.15 0.35 0.50 
25 
ae Pen- trem gy World De aveseeuge 25% 
AEA © SRR 12 
“a (After 2-for-1 split | peepee ‘ otha eine fais janet ian vate 
2% February, 1945)........... BA accckcccss _ ahs ee rat wai =o 16% 11%, 8% 8% 
4 Earnings ....- $0.73 $0.60 $0.86 $0.98 $0.48 $0.41 $1.23 $0.49 $0.48 $0.75 $0.41 
1 Dividends .... None None 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.25 0.50 0.25 0.25 0.25 
Pan-American Petroleum er re 8% 10% 
& THREE cccesevdinks BMP cccsnscce 5 634 7% 6% 74 8% 13% 
) Earnings ..... $1.10 $1.20 $1.45 $0.86 $0.92 $1.40 $1.11 $1. 37 $2.97 $3.01 $2.83 
1 Dividends .... 0.25 0.25 0.25 None None None 0.25 0.40 0.75 1.00 q 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line.High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 37 41y% 51% 61% 4 tre 
3 | aR eaes August, 1944 24% 33 45% 49 cade kaa yee Ku 
(After 2-for-1 split  apeeeores: 7: ies ae pate pa? oe 39% 56% 55 66 76% 
pe Peewee P eicicnnnts a ule iiten’ pete es Rei 29% 37% 40% 46 49% 
(After 2-for-1 split Ar eat ew exes weal snes Sitar awa ina anus eane 38% 
50 December, 1949)........... BT vsdacewess sane hac aie catia waa ohare aed ones aes nies 
Earnings ..... $0.95 $1.00 $1.05 $1.13 $1.08 $1.67 $2.14 $2.20 $2.24 $2.35 $2.54 
Net Dividends .... 0.37% 0.75 £0.50 0.62% 0.50 0.75 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.62% 
ange Panhandle Producing & High 2 1 1% 2% 4 53% 14% 14% 9% 11% 8% 
a are FrOOGUCINg Go = FRIBM n wc eeees 1% 4 ‘4A 
L 5 MEY wise snscevccivued BAP wcescysees % Vo Ye 1 2 2% 4% 444 S¥% 6% 5% 
_2Y, Earnings ..... $0.01 D$0.03 $0.32 $0.04 $0.44 $0.46 $0.78 D$0.29 $0.55 $1.67 $0.87 
1 4 Dividends .... None None None 0.10 0.10 0.10 0.20 None None 0.30 0.30 
+154 Paraffine Companies ......... High ......... 60% 454 7% aie 45% 61 80% 90% 79% 72 nee 
Vi OP: cuccaeuens Bs y 67% dine 
+ i (After 3-for-1 split ar abla Re pate _— __ Fh eae ms, ~ 2 20% 
gf January, 1948) ............ te _seecceeees sii eis re 613i sii ead evica or sii Py. it 
—138 arnings ..... g$0. g$l. g$1. 2$1.21 g$1.01 2$1.34 2$1.30 2$0.62 2g$2.13 2$2.40 2$2.14 
-_ Dividends .... 0.75 0.75 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.83 0.83 0.75 1.00 1.20 1.20 












a~i2 months to January 31, following year. b—12 months to February 28, following year. g—12 months to June 30. p—Also paid stock. 
{Paid stock. D—Deficit. 
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Selecting the Annual Reports 


Winning the Bronze 


Oscar of Industry Trophies 


In 100 Industrial Classifications 


CHAIRMAN 
Dr. Lewis H. Haney 
Professor of Economics 
New York University 


STOCKHOLDER IMPACT FINANCIAL JOURNALISM 
John H. Watson, III Elmer C. Walzer 
Division of Business Practices Financial Editor 
National Indust’l Conference Board United Press Associations 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Denny Griswold 
Editor and Publisher 
Public Relations News 


ACCOUNTING ASPECTS 
Carman G. Blough, C.P.A. 
Research Director 
Amer. Institute of Accountants 


ART AND TYPOGRAPHY 
Guy Fry 
President 


Air-Conditioning and 
Refrigeration 

Aircraft Mfg. 

* Airlines 

Aluminum Products 

Auto Equipment 

Auto Supply and 
Hardware Stores 

Automobile 

Baking 

*Banking 

Brewing 

Broadcasting 

Building Equipment 

Building Materials 

Bus and Truck Lines 

Carbonated Beverage 

Cement 

Chemical 

Clothing Chains 

Clothing Mfg. 

Coal and Coke 

Communications 

Confections 

Construction Service 

Containers—Fibre 

Copper Products 

Dairy Products 

Department Stores 

Distilled Spirits 

Drug Products 


The bronze “Oscar of Industry” 


trophy will 


be presented to the 


corporations achieving “Best of In- 
dustry” awards for their leadership 


in the 1949 


annual reports in the 


following industries: 


Drug Store Chains 
Electrical Equipment 
Electronics—Radio 
Farm Equipment 
Finance Companies 
Financial Organizations 
Food Containers 
Foods (Packaged) 
Gas—Mfd. 

Glass 

Graphic Arts 
Grocery Stores 

Hat Mfg. & Stores 
Hotels 

Household Appliance 
Household Equipment 
Household Furnishing 
Household Services 
Insurance 

(Except Life) 

Investment Funds 
Life Insurance 
Machine Tool 
Machinery 

Materials Handling 
Meat Packing 

Metal Products 
Milling 

Mining 

Motion Pictures 
Natural Gas 
Office Equipment 


Paint and Coatings 

Paper Products 

Petroleum 

Photo Equipment 

Plastics 

Plywood 

Printing Equipment 

Publishing 

Pulp and Paper 

Rail Equipment 

*Railroads 

Rayon 

Restaurants 

Rubber and Tire 

Rugs and Carpets 

Shipbuilding 

Shipping Lines 

Shoe and Leather 

Sports Equipment 

Steel 

Storage Battery 

Stove and Heater 

Sugar & Sweetening 

Textile 

Tobacco 

Traction 

Tractor and Truck 

*Utilities 

Variety Merchandise 

Vintners 

Watches and Clocks 
Miscellaneous 


*Judged in more than one geographical or characteristic classification. 





For Information on the Awards Number or Banquet Write: 
Weston Smith, Executive Vice-President, Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N.Y. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Nat'l Society of Art Directors 


The Annual Awards Number 


Winners of the Bronze 
“Oscar of Industry” Trophies 
for the Best 1949 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


COVER DESIGNS ADVERTISEMENTS 
CANADIAN 


Will Be Reported in Full 
in the NOVEMBER 1, 1950, Issue of 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


The Annual Awards Banquet 
FINANCIAL WORLD’S SIXTH 





Annual Report Awards Banquet 


; 


Hotel Statler, New York 
Monday, October 30, 1950, 7 P.M. 








